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duced into Concord. June 18, 1806, 
Timothy Walker, Caleb Stark, John 
Bradley, John Mills, Robert Harris, 
Ebenezer Peasley, Richard Ayer, 
William Whittle. William A. Kent, 
Joshua Darling, Thomas W. Thomp- 
son, Aquila Davis, John Chandler, 
Baruch Chase, Joseph Towne, and 
Joseph Clough and their associates 
were incorporated by the name of the 
President, Directors, and Company 
of the 
CONCORD BANK. 

There immediately arose dissension 
in the board of directors as to the lo- 
cation of the bank, the party favor- 
ing the **north end” being led by 
Hon. Timothy Walker; the party fa- 
voring the **south end” being led by 
Colonel William A. Kent. 


sult two banks went into operation 


As a re- 


under tlre same charter, each claiming 
exclusively to be the Concord Bank, 
one called the Upper Bank. the other 
the Mr. Walker 
the first president of the Upper Bank, 
the first 


Mr. Towne was president, 


Lower Bank. wis 


and Samuel Sparhawk was 


cashier. 
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It is now more than eighty vears and Mr. Kent was cashier, of the 

since the banking business was intro- Lower Bank. The division led to 


considerable litigation, which after a 
while was amicably settled, and the 
two banks continued to do business 
until the charter expired in 1826, 
when the Upper Bank obtained a new 
charter and took the name of the Mer- 
Bank. The 
Bank also obtained a new charter, and 


rimack County Lower 
continued to do business until it failed 
in 1840, 
THE MECHANICKS BANK 

Its 
original incorporators were Peter Ren- 
ton, Abner B. Kelley, Horatio Hill, 
Joseph W. Harper, Nathaniel G. Up- 
ham, Abel 
William 
Barton, 


was incorporated July 5, 1834. 


suker, Benjamin Evans, 
Low, Joseph Low, Cyrus 
Metcalf, Nathaniel 
Curtis, James Minot, Arnold Carroll, 


Moody Kent, Ezra Carter, William 


Ralph 


Richardson, and Isaac F. Williams. 
The original officers were Nathaniel 
G. Upham, president ; George Minot, 
cashier; N.G. Upham, Peter Renton, 
Horatio Hill, J. M. Harper, N. Curtis. 


and A. B. Kelley, directors. The 
original capital was $100,000. The 
charter of the bank was extended 
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and its affairs were 


June 22, 1853, 


closed in 1865. 


The last oflicers were 
Josiah Minot, president ; Charles Mi- 
not, cashier. 

Minor &« Co., consisting of Josiah 
and Charles Minot, commenced bank- 


ing business in January, 1866. Their 
business was incorporated January 3, 
1880, as the Mechanicks National 


Bank, with a capital of $100,000. Jo- 
siah Minot was the first president: B. 
A. Kimball, vice-president ; James Mi- 
not, cashier ; Josiah Minot, Benjamin 
A. Kimball, Joseph B. Walker, Ed- 
ward H. Rollins, Charles H. Amsden, 
John M. Hill, and Sargent C. Whitch- 
At Benja- 
min A. Kimball is the president; Jo- 


er, directors. present 


seph B. Walker, vice-president ; James 


Minot. cashier; and B. A. Kimball, 


J. B. Walker. Josiah Minot, C. H. 
Amsden, E. H. Rollins, John Kim- 
ball, and J. M. Hill are directors. 


The three last named directors have 
former numbers of 
A few 
here may not inappropriately be de- 


received notice in 
the Granite Montuty. lines 
voted to the quiet and gentlemanly 
cashier, with whom the business pub- 
the bank 


lic in their dealings with 


come most in contact. 
JAMES MINOT, 

son of Jonas and Ann (Bartlett) Mi- 
not, and grandson of James Minot of 
Bristol, was born April 12, 1845, in 
Clarkson, Monroe county, New York, 
and received his education at the Col- 
legiate Institute. in Brockport, New 
York. In August, 1862, he enlisted 
as a private in the 140th Regiment 
New York Volunteers, 
the front. 
ment through many hard fought bat- 


and went to 


He served with his regi- 


tles, including Chancellorsville, until 
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in the first day’s battle of the Wilder- 
ness, May 5, 1864, he was severely 
wounded, and captured by the enemy. 
He had a bit of experience in South- 
ern prisons until he was parolled the 


He 


changed in January, 1865, 


following September. was @X- 


and re- 
ceived an honorable 
of 


Wilderness, the following June. 


discharge, on 
aut the 
In 


entered a bank- 


account wounds received 
November, 1865, he 
ing oflice in Brockport, where he re- 
mained nearly two vears, or until he 
came to Concord, in April, 1867, and 
the of 


uncles, Minot & Company. 


went into employment his 
Upon the organization of the Me- 
chanicks National Bank, in January, 
1880, he was appointed cashier. , 
He married May 15, 1874, Fanny 
E.. daughter of Hazen and Martha 
A. (Drew) of 
He a member of 
the South Congregational church, and 


Pickering. Concord. 


is an Odd Fellow, 


belongs to the Grand Army of the 
Republic, of which organization he is 
a member of the National Council of 
Administration 


Mr. Minot belongs to a family 
many members of which have been 
noted financiers, and he sustains the 


family reputation. One sees in him 
a representative veteran of the grand 
oldarmy of the Potomac, nodest, quiet, 
brave, fearless, patriotic, intelligent, 
such as the South at first under-esti- 
but to 


from their dauntless courage and cool 


mated, soon learned dread 


determination. 


THE NATIONAL STATE CAPITAL BANK 


was organized January 26, 1853, as 


the State Capital Bank. The first 
directors were Samuel Butterfield, 
Abram Bean, R. N. Corning, Hall 

















Roberts, Ebenezer Symmes, Asa Fow- 
But- 
terfield, the first president, was suc- 
ceeded in 1860 by Hall Roberts; in 
John V. 


1878, by Lewis Downing, Jr. 


ler, and Enas Blake. Samuel 


1862. by Barron; and in 

Edson 
Hill. the first cashier, was succeeded 
in 1858 by Jonas D. Sleeper; in 1859, 
by Preston S. Smith; in 1872, by 
Henry J. Crippen; in 1882, by Josiah 
E. Fernald. 

The bank was reérganized as a na- 
tional bank January 2, 1865, when 
John V. Barron, Robert N. Corning, 
James Peverly, Jonas D. Sleeper, and 
The 


present board of directors are Lewis 


James S. Norris were directors. 


Downing, Jr., James S. Norris, Ly- 
man D. Stevens, J. Everett Sargent, 
John H. Pearson, John F. Jones, and 
Henry J. Crippen. 

The capital stock is $200,000. ‘The 
surplus fund and undivided profits 
The de- 
posits amount to over $500,000. 


amount to over $104,000. 


JOSIAH E. FERNALD, 


the cashier. son of Josiah and Mary 
E. (Austin) Fernald, was 
Loudon, N. IL., June 16, 


his education at the 


born in 

He 
Pitts- 
field academy. He came to Concord 
March 22, 1875, and took the place 
of messenger and clerk in the Na- 
tional State Capital Bank. He 


appointed ceshier February 20, 1882. 


1856. 


received 


was 


He was married December 8, 1880, to 
Anna, daughter of Curtis White, of 
Their 
blessed by two children, Edith and 
Mary Fernald. Mr. 
member of the First Baptist church, 


Concord. union has been 


Fernald is a 


and is an active, conscientious, pub- 


lic-spirited, and useful citizen. 
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THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
was organized in March, 1864. Asa 
Fowler, Enos Blake, Edward H. Rol- 
lins, William Walker, Benning W. 
Pillsbury, and 
Moses Humphrey were the first direc- 
Messrs. 


Sanborn, George A. 


tors. Judge Fowler and 
Rollins and Pillsbury have been pre- 
viously mentioned in these pages. 
Asa Fowler, the first president, was 
succeeded in 1867 by George A. Pills- 
bury; in 1878, by A. C. Pierce; in 
1882. William M. 
Chase; in 1885, by William F. 
Woodbridge Odlin, the first 
held 


month, resigning to accept the ap- 


December, by 
Thayer. 
cashier, his position but one 
pointment of assessor of internal rev- 
enue. He was succeeded by William 
W. Storrs, 1874 
ceeded by William F. Thayer. 


who in was suc- 


CHARLES G. REMICK 


is now cashier. Mr. Remick, son of 
Granville L. and Judith F. (Stevens) 
Remick, was born October 6, 1848, 
in Pittsfield, educated in the 
common of Pittsfield and 
Concord and one year at the Chan- 
dler Scientific school at Hanover, and 
settled in Concord in 1863. He was 
a clerk in the Concord post-office one 


was 


schools 


year, a clerk in the adjutant-general’s 
office two years, was out West and 
South nearly six years, and returned 
to Concord in December, 1874, and 
took a position in the First National 
sank. 

He was assistant cashier for several 
years, and was appointed cashier in 
January, 1886. 

WILLIAM F. THAYER, 
president of the First National Bank, 


was born in Kingston, N. H. His 
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parents were Calvinand Sarah Wheeler 
(Fiske) Thayer. Mr. Calvin 
was for many years a leading 


Thayer 
and in- 
fluential citizen in Rockingham county, 
serving for a long time as county 
treasurer, and holding successively 
the principal town offices of Kingston. 
He the of Elihu 
Thayer, D. b., for than 


was son Rev. 


who more 
thirty years was the pastor of the 
Congregational church of Kingston, 
for the 
president of Hampshire 
Mr. 
with his family to 
the village of Meriden in 1855, where, 


and who many was 


the 
Missionary 


years 
New 
Home Society. 
Thayer moved 
at Kimball Union Academy, his son, 
William F. Thayer, received his edu- 
cation. 

At the age of seventeen vears Mr. 
Thayer came to Concord, and for a 
short time was employed in the store 
of C. C. Webster, and then accepted 
a position as clerk in the post-oftice, 
Robert N. Corning being at that time 
post-master. He soon gave evidence 
of his business ability, and became 
chief clerk, a position he held for 
four vears. After leaving the post- 
office, he spent a few months in the 
West, and upon his return to Concord 
entered the counting-room of the El- 
well Furniture Company, where he 
about eight He 
then became a clerk in the First Na- 
tional 


remained months. 


Bank of Concord, where his 


strict integrity, conservatism, and 
financial ability won for him speedy 
promotion. He was appointed assist- 


ant cashier In 1873, cashier in 1874, 
and president in January, 1885. 
That the directors of the First Na- 
tional Bank of Concord should entrust 
to Mr. Thayer the presidency and the 


executive management of the finances 
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of the institution was not only a de- 
servedly high compliment to the young 
president, but was an evidence of the 
astuteness and discriminating judg- 
ment of the directors, a body collee- 
tively and individually of high repute 
for financial and executive ability. The 
board of that 
Stuart, 
William M. Chase, a leading lawyer 
of Concord, Colonel Solon A. Carter, 
state treasurer, Hon. Edgar H. Wood- 


of directors consists 


veteran financier, Thomas 


man, mayor of Concord, William P. 
Fiske, treasurer of the New Hamp- 
shire Savings Bank, and Colonel Chas. 
H. Roberts, well known in financial 
The confidence 
the bank is 
a deposit of over three 
quarters of a million of dollars. The 
capital stock of the bank is $150,000 ; 
the surplus fund, $150,000; the un- 
divided profits, over $25,000. The 


bank has deait very largely in gov- 


and political circles. 
of the community in 
shown by 


ernment and municipal bonds and 
other safe securities, and now holds 
over $300,000 in United States bonds. 
In fact, in financial eircles it is con- 
ceded that the First National Bank 
of Concord is the strongest bank in 
the state. 

The 
condition of the First National Bank 


exceptionally high financial 


is largely due to the management of 
its former cashier and present presi- 
dent, William F. Thayer. He is a 
keen und well balanced banker, pos- 
sessing a natural aptitude for grasp- 
ing financial questions and solving 
them by his foresight. He is at once 


conservative and cautious, yet pro- 


gressive and bold in_ his 


plans 


Thoroughly familiar with banking 


operations, from the most trivial de- 


tails to heavy transactions, he com- 
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prehends the true management of a 


financial corporation. He is an or- 
ganizer, aman to plan, to foresee and 
prov ide for obstacles, and to execute. 


Ile talent 


finances. 


has originalitv. and a for 


His 


gained by improving his natural tal- 


elevation has been 


ents, by hard and long-continued 


work, Close application, and constant 
study, until by right to him belongs a 
ommand in the army of financiers, 
men who, while increasing their own 
fortunes, are developing the resources 
of the country. and improving the 
values of all investments. 

Mr. Thayer is clerk and director in 
the Contoocook Valley Paper Com- 
pany ; and 
of the Concord Cattle Company : di- 


the 


director. clerk, treasure! 


Investment 
the 


rector in Lombard 


Company; director in Johnson 


Loan and ‘Trust Company : treasurer 
of the city of Concord since 1879; 
As- 
and is interested in other 
He is 


a member of the Masonic fraternity, 


treasurer of the Concord Hospital 
sociation ; 


corporations and associations. 


belonging to Blazing Stan Lodge and 
Mount Horeb Commandery. He is 
an ardent Republican, and an active 
and influential member of the South 
Congregational church of Concord. 
Mr. Thayer united in marriage, Oc- 
1874, with Sarah Clarke 
Wentworth, daughter of Colonel Jo- 


Wentworth, of 


tober 20. 


s ph Concord. and 
then family consists of two children. 
Margaret William 


A severe blow to them was 


and Wentworth 
Thayer. 
the loss of their daughter, Edith Jen- 
nison Thaver, who died at the age of 
three and a half years. 


Aside 


judgment, and financial ability, his 


from his industry, good 


pleasing address has won for Mr. 


Thayer, and for the bank, a multitude 
of friends. 


polite. 


Ile is affable, courteous, 
Socially he is a pleasing 


companion, not given to frivolity, 
but enjoving the society of friends. 
As «business man he is level-headed, 
of sound judgment, of sterling good 
sense; enjoying to the utmost the 
confidence of the people. All recog- 


nize his eminent fitness for the re- 
sponsible places he fills. 

Perhaps Mr. Thaver’s most protmi- 
nent characteristic js perseverance. 
Any object or scheme he undertakes 
to promote he will stick to until it is 
accomplished. He has great tenacity 
of purpose; he is diligent in busi- 
ness, does not delay, but attends to 


He is a 


worker. and, being methodical. is en- 


all details promptly. hard 


abled to accomplish large results, 
and so manages as to have no friction 
with the other of the bank. 
He is very considerate of the rights 


Withal, 
he is public-spirited in the affairs of 


oflicers 
and comfort of the employés. 


the church and of the state. 
THE NEW HAMPSHIRE SAVINGS BANK 

The 
Samuel Green, 
Timothy Chandler, Joseph Low, Na- 
than Ballard, Jr.. Samuel Morrill, 
Nathaniel Abbott, William Low, 
Jonathan Eastman, Nathaniel 
Bouton, Moses G. Thomas, and Da- 
vid L. Morril. The first 
were Timothy Chandler, Nathan Bal- 
lard, Jr., Fletcher, Francis 
N. Fiske, Samuel A. Kimball. Jona- 
than Eastman, Jr., Nathaniel G. Up- 
Hill, Richard Bradley, 
William Low, Robert Ambrose, Eze- 
kiel Morrill, Hall Burgin, William 
Gault, Stephen Brown, David George, 
William Kent, and Richard Bartlett. 


was organized in July, 1830. 


incorporators were 


JF; 
trustees 


Samuel 


ham, Isaac 
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The bank has had six presi- 
dents,—Samuel Green. Joseph Low, 
Francis N. Fisk, Samuel Coffin, Jo- 
seph B. Walker, and Samuel 8S. Kim- 
ball; and four treasurers,—Samuel 
Morrill, James Moulton, Jr., Charles 
W. Sargent, and William P. Fiske. 

At present the trustees are Samuel 
S. Kimball, Enoch Gerrish, Jesse P. 
Bancroft, Francis A. Fisk, Joseph 
B. Walker, John H. Stewart, Oliver 
Pillsbury, Sylvester Dana, M. H. 


Bradley, George H. Marston, P. B.’ 


Cogswell, Mark*R. Holt, William G. 
Carter, Charles T. Page, John C. 
Thorne, John H. George, Samuel C. 
Eastman, and Henry McFarland. 
The resources of the bank in July, 
1886, $3,136,681.40. 
There were over six thousand deposi- 


amounted to 
tors, who were secured by a surplus 
of $119,048.29, a guaranty fund of 
$135,000, and an increased value on 
stocks and bonds amounting to $215,- 
864.00. If the should 
make a run on the bank after their 


depositors 


savings were withdrawn, there would 
remain a balance of $469,912.29. 
The bank is probably one of the 
strongest, safest, and most carefully 
of any 
institution in New England. 


and successfully managed 


savings 
WILLIAM P. FISKE, 


treasurer of the New Hampshire Sav- 
ings Bank, son of Francis A. and 
Abby G. (Perry) Fisk, was born in 
Concord, December 6, 1853. He re- 
ceived his education in the public 
schools of Concord, supplemented by 
one year’s attendance at Phillips 
academy, at Andover, Massachusetts. 
In October, 1872, he went into the 
employ of the New Hampshire Sav- 
ings Bank as a clerk, receiving his 
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appointment as treasurer in 1875- 
Mr. Fiske is unmarried; a member 
of the North Congregational church ; 
president of the Concord Y. M.C. A. ; 
treasurer of the Concord City Library ; 
treasurer of the New Hampshire His- 
torical Society ; and director of the 
First National Bank of Concord. 

Mr. Fiske is a man of good ex- 
ecutive ability, strong intellectually, 
quiet and unassuming, conscientious, 
He 


is thoroughly acquainted with finan- 


conservative, reliable, and safe. 
cial transactions, and his character 
for honor, integrity, and uprightness 
may be known from the important 
He ranks 
very high as a business man, and his 


trusts reposed in him. 
judgment and advice in matters of 
finance are highly valued. He is an 
ager student in the best English lit- 
erature, and has already gathered a 
choice collection of the standard au- 
thors. He is a natural musician, and 
for several years was the leader of 
choir. Mr. Fiske is a 


his church 


Democrat. 

THE MERRIMACK COUNTY SAVINGS BANK 
was incorporated July 2, 1867, and 
Hon. Lyman 
D. Stevens was elected the first pres- 


organized May 3, 1870. 


ident, and has held the office ever since. 
The present board of trustees are Ly- 
man D. Stevens, William M. Chase, 
John Kimball, John M. Hill, Wood- 
bridge Odlin, George A. Cummings, 
James L. Mason, George W. Crock- 
ett, Daniel Holden, Isaac A. Hill, Le- 
land A. Smith, Lysander H. Carroll, 
Benjamin A. Kimball, Henry W. 
Stevens, and Charles H. Amsden. 
William M. Chase is vice-president, 
John Kimball is secretary and treas- 
urer, and Frank P. Andrews is teller. 
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The deposits in September of the 
current year amounted to $886,690.72, 
while the surplus, guaranty fund, and 
premium on stocks and bonds aggre- 
gated the resources of the bank to 
$1,010,178.38. 

Hon. John Kimball, the treasurer, 
has received, in an earlier volume of 
the 
graphical sketch. 


Granite Montuty, a brief bio- 


THE LOAN AND TRUST SAVINGS BANK 


was incorporated in June, 1872, by 
J. Everett Sargent, Asa Fowler, Geo. 
G. Fogg, William Butterfield, John 
V. Barron, James Peverly, Nathaniel 
White, James S. Norris, Calvin Howe, 
Hon. J. Everett Sargent 
was elected president at the first meet- 
ing of the bank, and has held the of- 
John V. Barron, the 
first treasurer, was succeeded in 1878 


and others. 


fice ever since. 


by George A. Fernald; in 1885, by 
John F. Jones. 

The total resources of the bank at 
present amount to $1,935,205.29, of 
which sum $1,826,956.47 is due to 
depositors, 
$111,248.82. 

The present trustees are J. Everett 
Sargent, James S. 
Downing, Jr., John F. Jones, Silas 
Curtis, Howard A. Dodge, John H. 
Barron, Leander W. Cogswell, Paul 
R. Holden, Howard L. Porter, John 
M. Mitchell, and William H. Allison. 

A sketch of Hon. J. Everett Sar- 
gent appeared in Volume III of the 
GRANITE Monruty. 


leaving a surplus of 


Norris, Lewis 


JOHN F. JONES, 


the treasurer, son of Jonathan and 
Sarah (Currier) Jones, was born in 
Hopkinton, March 31, 1835; was ed- 
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ucated at the Hopkinton academy ; 
married October 23, 1861, Maria H. 
Barnard, and has two sons. He went 
into business for himself in 1861 in 
the village of Contoocook, retiring in 
1869. Since then he has carried on 
his farm of two hundred acres in 
West Hopkinton, and been much en- 
gaged in business in Hopkinton and 
adjoining towns. He was for several 
years town-clerk and treasurer of 
Hopkinton ; a member of the last con- 
stitutional convention ; a director of 
the First National Bank of Hiilsbor- 
ough ; a director of the National State 
Capital Bank of Concord; a trustee 
of the Loan and Trust Savings Bank ; 
treasurer of the Antiquarian Society 
of Contoocook since its organization ; 
treasurer of Merrimack county ; treas- 
urer of the New Hampshire Press As- 
sociation ; treasurer of the Woodsum 
Steamboat Company ; treasurer of the 
Manufacturers and Merchants’ Mu- 
tual Fire Insurance Company of Con- 
cord. 

Mr. Jones is a Mason, a member 
of Aurora Lodge, Woods Chapter, 
and Mount Horeb Commandery. He 
is also an Odd Fellow, a Democrat, 
and a member of the First Baptist 
church of Hopkinton. 

He was appointed treasurer of the 
Loan and Trust Savings Bank in De- 
cember, 1885. 

His friends say that he is a very 
able financier, systematic, of large 
business capacity, successful, widely 
known, and highly respected. 


It would not be fitting in writing up 
the banks of Concord to omit private 
banking establishments. The first to 
be considered, by reason of seniority, 
is the firm of 
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CRIPPEN, LAWRENCE & CO. 

The active manager of the firm in 
the East is Henry J. Crippen, the son 
of Henry and Elizabeth (Stockwell) 
Crippen, who was born in Canterbury, 
England, from which place the family 
migrated to this country when he was 
five years old. 
father’s side were of French descent, 
and on the mother’s of the old Anglo- 
Saxon stock. 
in Maine the family removed to Bos- 


His ancestry on the 


After a brief residence 


ton, and remained in that city and 
vicinity for about seven years, then 
moved to Grafton, Mass., where the 
parents now reside. 

Henry’s early education was re- 
ceived at the public schools of Bos- 
ton, which, by permission of the com- 
mittee, he continued to for 
several years while residing outside 
the limits of the city. At the time of 
his removal to Grafton the town had 
no high school, and finding himself 
in advance of the district school he 
decided to go to work. 


attend 


Grafton was a shoe manufacturing 
town, and at the age of thirteen he 
learned the shoemaker’s trade, and 
worked on the bench for three years. 
Having saved the greater part of his 
earnings he resolved to obtain a lib- 
eral education, and with that end in 
view became a student in the 
London (N. H.) academy. He grad- 
uated from that institution in 1857, 
and was the valedictorian of his class. 
In the same year he entered the fresh- 
man class of Dartmouth college. Here 


New 


he took the regular academic course, 
and graduated in 1861, and was class 
poet. He paid his expenses at New 
London and in college by teaching 
during the winters, and one spring 
and two fall terms ; but, notwithstand- 


ing these interruptions, he graduated 
among the first scholars in his class. 
He taught his first school in Hopkin- 
ton, N. H., when sixteen years old. 
After graduating from college he 
taught for two terms at Upton, Mass., 
and in March, 1862, came to Concord, 
and commenced the study of law with 
Henry P. Rolfe, and later 
with Anson S. Marshall. 


ber, 1862, he entered a competitive 


studied 
In Septem- 


examination for the position of assist- 
ant teacher in the high school, and 
At 
that time the principal of the high 
of 
schools, so that a large part of the 
The 


following year that arrangement was 


was the successful candidate. 
school was also superintendent 
work devolved on the assistant. 


discontinued, and Mr. Crippen was 
elected as principal of the Merrimack 
grammar school, which place he re- 
signed in March, 1865, to accept a 
position in the office of the state 
treasurer, an office then filled by Hon. 
Peter Sanborn. In 1869 he received 
the appointment of clerk of the joint 
committee of the U. S. house of rep- 
resentatives and senate on retrench- 
ment, and the following vear was ap- 
pointed clerk of the senate committee 
the District of Columbia, which 
office he resigned in 1872, when he 
was chosen cashier of the National 
State Capital Bank, of Concord. 
About this time he commenced 
vesting for personal friends in West- 


on 


ern mortgages, but so satisfactory 
and successful were those investments 
that what was commenced as a matter 
of accommodation soon grew into a 
large business, and the firm of Crip- 
pen, Lawrence & Co. was formed, 
having offices at Concord, N. H., and 
Salina, Kansas. 
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In 1881 Mr. Geo. E. 
who had charge of the Concord office, 


Lawrence, 


died, and Mr. Crippen resigned his 
position as cashier in order to give 
his whole time to the business of the 
Under the 
business has grown to large propor- 
the of the 
firm are held by nearly all of the 


firm. his management 


tions, and investments 


savings-banks of the state, and by 
throughout New 
England, and even as far off as Cali- 
fornia and Florida. 


private investors 
The firm has re- 
cently extended its business to Eng- 
land, and has received some large or- 
ders from that country. 

Mr. Crippen is thoroughly reliable, 
safe, conservative, 


and possessing 


excellent business qualities, good 
judgment, and sound common-sense. 
He is 
made the subject of finance a constant 


study. 


an earnest thinker, and has 
In business matters he takes 
broad, comprehensive views, while his 
practical acquaintance with banking 
and his thorough knowledge of details 
are of great assistance in determining 
the method of carrying out his plans. 

Mr. Crippen is popular, not only 
with but 


He has never lost 


business men, with edu- 


cators also. his 
interest in educational matters, and 
has served continuously on the board 
of education 
its 
rather education. 
He has a candidate for 
political office, but is largely interested 


since 1870, and is now 


president. He favors practical 
than ornamental 


never been 


in the business, educational, and char- 
He 

and effective 
He has definite 
views and decided opinions, which he 


itable organizations of the city. 
is a ready, concise, 
speaker and writer. 


In 
politics he is a Republican; he is not 


expresses clearly and forcibly. 
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a member of any church, but attends 
the Unitarian. He was married Sept. 
30, 1868, to Susan J., daughter of 
Col. Peter Sanborn. Their union has 


been blessed by two daughters. 


E. H. ROLLINS & SON, 


and brokers, with branch 
Dakota, Colorado, 
Kansas, were established as a firm in 
1884. 
ber, Hon. E. H. Rollins, has repre- 


bankers 
houses in and 


Concord in The senior mem- 
sented New Hampshire in the house 
of representatives and the senate of 
the United States, and a sketch of his 
life appeared in Volume I of the Gran- 
ire Montuty. The son is 


FRANK WEST ROLLINS, 
who was born 
24, 1860. He 
public schools of the city and under 
of Moses Woolson. He 


took a three years course at the In- 


in Concord, February 
was educated in the 
the tuition 


stitute of Technology, and took a 
special course at Harvard college for 
one year, devoting his time to litera- 
For a 
year and a half he studied law at the 


ture and political economy. 


Harvard Law School, and for another 
year and a half in the office of Hon. 
John Y. Mugridge. 
to the bar in 1882. He was married 
December 6, 1882, to Katherine W., 
daughter of Frank H. Pecker. 

Mr. Rollins is a young man of tal- 
ent 


He was admitted 


and ability, bright, agreeable, 
polished in his manners, exceedingly 
industrious and painstaking in his 
business, zealous in what he under- 
takes. varnest, studi- 
ous, genial, kindly, companionable, 
social. 


He is active, 


He is anatural business man, 
clear-headed, reasonable, methodical, 
intelligent, of great application and 


quick decision. Outside of finances, 
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his tastes lean towards literature. 
He is public-spirited, and popular in 
society. 

GEORGE A. 
of J. E. Fernald, is well 
known in social and business circles 
of Concord. 


FERNALD, 
brother 


He was for a number of 
years treasurer of the Loan and Trust 
Savings Bank, but in December, 
1885, he accepted a very advan- 
tageous offer to form a partnership 
with Thomas S. Krutz, under the 
firm name of George A. Fernald & 
Co. The firm are dealers in Eastern 
and Western bonds, mortgages, and 
other investment securities, and are 
managers of the Eastern office of the 
Central Loan and Land Co., of Em- 
poria, Kansas, and have a well ap- 
pointed office at 23 Court street, Bos- 
ton, Mass., in the Adams building. 
Well posted investors in Western 
farm mortgages and debenture bonds, 
who have kept their funds success- 
fully invested in this class of securi- 
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ties for many years, continue to do 
business with such companies as the 
old and reliable Central Loan & Land 
Co., of Emporia, and are not misled 
by the flaming advertisements of a 
class of companies that have recently 
sprung up, whose officers have little 
or no knowledge of the business, and 
who are selling a third-rate security 
on the strength of their guaranty. 
Mr. Fernald enjoyed to the utmost 
the respect and confidence of the offi- 
cers of the bank with which he was 
so connected, and wherever 
known is thoroughly respected as a 


long 


young man of great business ability, 
of good judgment, and of the highest 
character for integrity and honor. 
His business now is largely with the 
banks of New England, the managers 
of which consider his advice safe and 
reliable. 

Mr. Fernald is connected by mar- 
riage with one of the most energetic 
and enterprising families of Concord. 


A BIT OF FAMILY BRAG. 


By B. P. 


If one cannot claim celebrity for he- 
roic deeds of his own to redound to the 
family credit, there may be some an- 
cestral character and conduct, or merit 
in others of the blood, to give a name 
distinction, if it were only brought to 
light. It needs the trowel of the his- 
torical delver to clear away the rub- 
bish when a revolution occurs of that 
which should not have been neglected, 
but which has been allowed to moulder 
in the dust of time until complete for- 
getfulness has enshrouded it. ‘*The 


SHILLABER. 


lives of great men all remind us,” 
the poet, and incidents in the 
of little men might serve the 
same purpose were there any to pro- 
claim them. 


sang 


lives 


The great men, unfor- 
tunately, have gathered all the glory, 
while heroism, patriotism, and self- 
sacrifice, as pronounced among the 
humble, have been left to decay with 
forgotten bones, commemorated by 
no line of recognition or one word of 
praise, the virtue, literally, being its 


own reward. There are hosts of 
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those whose praises might be sounded 
without derogating one whit from the 
just fame of the distinguished, or de- 
tracting from the gratitude their ser- 
vices awakened. Embarked in one 
service, as in our Revolutionary strug- 
gle, to which these remarks apply, 
each lent aid to the other, and should 
by right share the honors. 

The contemplates 
one in humble life, who did his part 
in those days, and did it well, in- 


spired by no motive but a love of 


present paper 


country, and was conspicuous among 
his fellows, though not, perhaps, ex- 
ceptionally meritorious amid so patri- 
otic a community as that in which he 
lived. 

Joseph Shillaber, a blacksmith of 
the patriotic old town of Portsmouth, 
was an active member of the Liberty 
party, and was, doubt, without 
authentic data to prove it, active in 
filled Tories with 
terror and were a constant dread of 
weak non-committalists. 


no 


those scenes that 


Family tra- 
dition fixes his character as a patri- 
otic partisan, ardent and ready, and 
his name affixed to documents of the 
day, in protest or in pledge of sup- 
port for patriotic measures, deter- 
mines the quality of his mind. His 
blacksmith-shop was on the site now 
occupied by the Portsmouth academy, 
and the of the Sons of 
Liberty, who gathered about his an- 


was resort 
vil, where sparks were emitted that 
doubtless rivalled those of the forge, 
but which were not as evanescent. 
When John Paul Jones was in Ports- 
mouth superintending the building of 
the ship Ranger, which he was to 
command, he frequented the shop of 
the patriotic blacksmith, for whom 
he manifested a warm friendship, 
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using strong arguments to induce him 


to go in 


the Ranger as armorer. 
Having his name enrolled at Concord, 
and awaiting a summons, he declined 
the marine service, and Jones sailed 
him. It matter of 
early family pride to recall the pict- 


ure of the dark-browed chief, in the 


without was a 


cocked hat and military cloak, seated 
upon the anvil. conversing with the 
man of the hammer. 

But, in spite of his resolution not 
to go to sea, a circumstance happened 
which, as is often seen in human life, 
The 
** Dalton,” privateer, of Newburyport, 
Mass., touched at Portsmouth to fill 
her complement of men and add to 
her stores, besides, probably, requir- 


served to try his determination. 


ing something to be done to her iron 
works. which the subject of this paper 
was called on to perform; and then 
succeeded a dark day for the black- 
smith. By what inducement it is not 
known, but he became enrolled among 
the crew of the ** Dalton.” 
a poor 


He was 
man, and that was a time 
when the hope and prospect of prize- 
money had a potent influence in fill- 
ing up the privateers, to which he 
must have listened, and vielded. It 
was a disastrous step, however, for, 
in twenty-five days from the time of 
leaving port, the ‘* Dalton” was taken 
by a British frigate, and her crew 
taken to Hull, Eng., where they were 
held as prisoners for three vears and 
eight months, suffering great priva- 
tion and indignity, during which time 
communication with home was entirely 
cut off. 

The facts regarding this imprison- 
ment are obtained from a diary kept 
by one of the crew of the * Dalton,” 
published some years since in New- 
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buryport, which graphically details 
the sufferings endured during their 
prison life. 
barracks 


They were held in rude 
under rigid with 


limited yard-room for occasional ex- 


charge, 


ercise, and their long confinement was 
marked by constant attempts to tun- 
nel out and escape. They were al- 
ways intercepted, and, with every 
hope frustrated, punished, and humil- 
iated, they had a painful time of it. 
Their life was a long and dreary va- 
cuity, with no relief save what came 
through the sympathy of benevolent 
people outside, who humanely gave 
What the nar- 
rator has not told we can 


them occasional help. 
imagine: 
the crushed hope, the cruel restric- 
tion, the weary delay, the longing for 
tidings of home, the failing health, 
the prison fare, the irksome surveil- 
lance, the insulting reproach attend- 
ant on prisoners of war—rebels taken 
in arms against their king. But there 
were times when an old London paper 
was accidentally obtained—wrapping 
up some gratuity from the outside— 
and gleams of joy obtained from read- 
ing of successes by the patriots, which 
revived hope and made even prison 
life endurable. all their 
sufferings they maintained an uncom- 
promising spirit of fidelity to the 
sause, though tempted, and 


Through 


sorely 
found 
enough to become free by enlisting 
under the British flag. They 
mained true to the last. Through 
all, the subject of this sketch bore his 
part. 


but two or three were base 


re- 


His name, written in the diary, 
though not orthographically correct, 
establishes his identity. It appears 
there as ‘* Joseph Shilaby,” and was 
probably written phonetically, as the 
name was thus pronounced by his 
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towns-people, and as it is pronounced 
by many of the older people of Ports- 
mouth at the present day. 

The cloud at last lifted, and Benj. 
Franklin, at Paris, secured a cartel 
for exchange of prisoners, by which 
the crews of the ** Dalton” and other 
privateers were taken to Brest, where 
the fleet of Paul Jones lay, fitting out 
for a cruise, and divided among the 
fleet. The Richard,” 


Jones’s flagship, might, on personal 


‘+ Bonhomme 


grounds, one would think, have proved 
an to Shillaber, but he 


chose the ** Alliance,” perhaps on the 


attraction 


ground that she might be sooner or- 


dered home, or because she was a 
new Yankee ship, and therefore safer 
than the flagship, which was an old 
into a 
man-of-war. the 
** Alliance,” and took his chances in 


the battle that ensued, of which his 


East Indiaman transformed 


He was there on 


heirs had proof, many years after- 
wards, in the form of a share of the 
prize-money proceeding from that ac- 
tion. The amount, however, did not 
seem commensurate with the distin- 
guished service rendered. 

Little is known of my subject after 
his return, save that he was a good 
citizen, and lived for twenty years 
enjoying the peace his valor helped to 
win. <A _ saintly wife rendered his 
home pleasant, and his fireside was 
doubtless made interesting by narra- 
tions of his severe experiences. It 
is heartily wished by the writer that 
the narrator had told more; but it 
gives him opportunity to regret that 
more pains are not taken by teachers 
and parents—especially the latter— 
to impress upon children the impor- 
tance of events transpiring within 
their own knowledge or experience, 
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of which the children may not be cog- 
nizant until they obtain it in history. 
Scott and Burns became what they 
at the 
ingleside; and every well informed 


were through impartations 
man or woman should have something 
to impart without being first asked 
for it, as children left to themselves 
are not more likely now than in an- 
other age to ask questions. 

In ‘+ Adams’ 
mouth” 


Annals of Ports- 
an account is given of a 
that formed 
there in 1778 to celebrate the signing 
of the constitution by New Hamp- 
shire the number of 
states required for its ratification), 
in 


great procession was 


(completing 


which all the trades were repre- 
sented, among them blacksmiths at 
work at their forges; and I cannot 
help the belief that Joseph Shillaber 
was there, hammering out his ap- 
proval with emphatic blows. It 


not an unreasonable conjecture, and 


is 


who can dispute it? 
When the **Sons of Portsmouth ” 
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returned to their old home in 1853, 
one of his descendants singled out for 
a speech was to be introduced by a 
sentiment that recognized both the 
‘navy and the army.” This identi- 
fied him soldier as well as a 
sailor; and what if he had gone to 
the front and been 
anything 


as a 


killed, or done 
else of a distinguishing 

His biographer might 
have had a bigger story to tell, where- 
in his imagination undoubtedly would 
have been tempted to run wild over 


character ? 


impossible fields, and quite compro- 
mised the veracity of the chronicler, 
whose plain story of the events that 
actually did occur must excite the 
,As the Con- 
necticut philosopher at the grave of 
Adam regretted, with tears, that his 
ancestor had not lived to 


reader’s admiration. 


see him, 
and that he had not lived to see his 
ancestor, the writer confesses to a 
similar weakness, and indulges in a 


similar regret. 


HISTORICAL SKETCH OF THE TOWN OF LANCASTER, N. H. 


By J. S. 

Sketches of towns, like sketches of 
the lives and characters of individuals, 
are liable to criticism, for one to ** the 
manner born” is very likely to say more 
than the exact truth, that is, to guild 
the picture and adorn it with lights 
and* shades that are not absolutely 
visible to the eyes of those who see 
afar off. In this short sketch I will 
endeavor to confine myself within the 
limits of fact, and curb the impatient 


BRACKETT. 


strivings of fancy, so that those who 
are acquainted with the rugged char- 
acter of our town and its surround- 
ings shall not say the picture is over- 
drawn, and those who may be led to 
gaze for the first time on the beauties 
which nature here reveals shall say 
the truth has not half been told. 

It is now one hundred and twenty- 
one 


years since Lancaster was first 


settled, David Page, Emmons Stock- 
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well, and Edwards Bucknam being 
the first white men to enter upon the 
task of clearing this then a wilder- 
ness, so that it might be the abode of 
civilized life. 

In the Indian raids upon the settle- 
ments in the lower part of the prov- 
ince, some prisoners had been taken 
and carried up the Connecticut, and 
notable among them was Jolin Stark, 
who, it is said, escaped from his cap- 
tors at or near the head of the Fifteen- 
Mile falls. 


visited the forests and streams of the 


Hunters and trappers had 


Cohos county for the moose and bea- 
ver which abounded in all this region. 
Some among them had noted the rich 
alluvial soil of this beautiful valley, 
and the chances it afforded for eusy 
and profitable cultivation, and had 
told the stories, somewhat exaggerat- 
ed, perhaps, to the dwellers south; 
and to men who had the spirit of ad- 
venture born and bred within them, 
this country seemed a fitting place for 
the trial of their nerve and endurance. 

As hunters and trappers have gen- 
erally discovered the hidden treasures 
of the earth, and first penetrated into 
the deep recesses of the forests, and 
with good judgment formed their es- 
timate of a country’s fertility and 
adaptability to the wants of an in- 
creasing and extending population, 
so in thiscase. And here came those 
men whom I have named, the pio- 
neers who opened up to civilization 
and culture the most beautiful section 
of our state. 

The first years were years of trial; 
and it called out all the manly forti- 
tude of which these men were pos- 
sessed to endure the rigors of climate 
and the various perplexities and em- 


barrassments to which they were sub- 
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/. 
jected. Their corn was destroyed 
by frost, their cattle browsed in the 
woods for want of shelter and fodder, 
and for their sustenance the streams 
and woods were resorted to.  Fortu- 
nately moose, the giant of the north- 
the 
ponds and partook of the succulent 


ern forests, regaled himself in 
favorite 
the 
and the 


branches of the trees, his 
grounds being where 


of the hills 


lilv-pads and roots of the shallower 


razing 


Pe 
mountain ash 
ponds afforded him food. Grouse and 
pigeons were found, and the black 
bear, stories of whose capture would 
fill a 


abounded with trout and salmon: and 


book,.—and then the streams 
Bucknam being a most expert hunts- 
nan and fisherman, their scanty stores 
of food were kept beyond the limits 
of starvation. 

Year by vear a few new comers 
from the lower part of the province 
and from Massachusetts were added 
to their number, clearings in the for- 
ests became more extensive, the sea- 
sons more propitious, and the soil 
cultivated vielded of her fruit gener- 
There 


giving in marriage,” 


ously. was ‘** marriage and 
children 
of 


built, and the rude lessons from the 


were 


born, a school-house logs was 


crude text-books were taught by the 
aid of Master Birch. 
During the dark period of the Rev- 


olution some of the settlers who had 
penetrated a little farther north, and 
afew weak souls of the settlement 
who dreaded the incursions of Indians 
and who shrunk from the hardships 
and perils of their exposed position, 
abandoned the settlement, and sought 
greater security in the settlements 
south. But the energy and pluck of 
Capt. Stockwell prevented a general 
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exodus, for he declared though all 
others left he should ** stay,” and stay 
he did; and others, animated by his 
example, took heart and remained 
with him. Lancaster owes much to 
him and them for their persistence 
and manly endurance. 


Soon after the Revolution, when a 
quiet had settled over the land, the 
‘*Cohos” settlers began to receive 
reinforcements, for many farmers and 
others about Great Bay and in the 
vicinity of Strawberry Bank, having 
been reduced in financial cireum- 
stances by the events of the war, 
sold their places to parties more for- 
tunate than themselves, came up 
into this region, ** taking up” land 
along the river and gradually going 
to the hills, until 


the vears 1790 and 1794 there were 


back on between 
settlers enough to build a ** meeting- 
house” and call a pastor to look after 
the moral and religious welfare of the 
community. Among the most valua- 
ble accessions prior to this time were 
Lieutenant Dennis Stanley, a man of 
great vigor of mind and body, and 
noted for energy and 
self-reliance ; Capt. John Weeks, who 
was the delegate from the upper Co- 


who was his 


hos in the convention to form a con- 
stitution for the state; Lieutenant 
Joseph Brackett; and Richard Clare 
Everett, the first lawyer to settle in 
Lancaster. These men had all served 
for longer or shorter periods in the 
struggle for Independence, and were 
ever true to their convictions of duty, 
and to the interests of the town of 
their adoption. Many of their de- 
scendants still live within the limits 
of the town. Gradually, but surely, 
from this period the town increased 
in wealth and population, until, in the 
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winter of 1812 and spring of 1813, a 
terrible epidemic prevailed here, and 
among the many victims, including 
the young and the old, were Lieuts. 
Brackett and Stanley. Then the cold 
seasons of 1816 and 1817 intervened, 
in which the crops were cut off by 
drouth and frost, and some were so 
disheartened that they left for more 
genial climates; but the sturdy ones 
Soon the inhabitants be- 
gan to recover from the discourag- 


remained. 


ing effects of those years, and the 
general prosperity of the town was 
assured. 

The village of Lancaster was then 
one of ** magnificent distances.” 
that time 


At 
the meeting-house stood 
upon the hill, part of which has since 
been graded down and become Me- 


morial park; and thence stretching 


northerly the road ran a mile to the 
house of Major Wilder, which was 
said to have been “ raised” on the 
memorable ‘*dark day,” and which 
still stands, and is owned by H. F. 
Holton, Esq. Near the head of the 
street was the court-house ; Wilson’s 
tavern, where the genial host dis- 
lodging, supper, breakfast, 
and New England rum for the price 


pensed 


of fifty cents, all told; two stores, 
where calico, tobacco, tea, salt, and 
the essential rum were exchanged 
for wheat, corn, and peltries, very 
little cash being then in circulation. 
Going south from the ** head” of the 
street, as it was called, towards the 
meeting-house, was Boardman’s resi- 
dence and store on the west side of 
the road: then a little farther down 
on the east side was the more preten- 
tious residence of Judge Everett, 
which still stands, and is owned and 


occupied by his descendants; then 
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still farther, the Stockwell bridge, 
built by Capt. Emmons Stockwell— 
across Israel’s river—named by Israel 
Glines, who; with his brother John, 
was a famous hunter in this region. 
The Indian name of this river was 
Siwooganock, ** Place of burnt pines.” 

On its banks were Stockwell’s and 
Greenleaf’s mills, the river affording 
an almost unlimited amount of power. 
On the southerly side was the house 
of Titus O. Brown, the fatherof James 
B. Brown, whose life and career in 
Portland, Me., reflected so much hon- 
or upon himself, and contributed in an 
eminent degree to the prosperity of 
the city of his adoption; the tavern 
built by Sylvanus Chesman, one of 
the first blacksmiths of the town, and 
which stood until within a few years, 
and known as the ‘‘American House ;” 
besides which there were but two or 
three other houses, except the old meet- 
ing house upon the hill, where it stood 
from 1794 until 1846, when it was re- 
moved from its original site to its 
present location, and is used as a 
place of merchandise, a portion being 
set apart as a public hall. The house 
was built strong and square, like the 
theology of the fathers, with no elab- 
oration of design or ornament, and in 
it the people assembled from 1794 to 
1822, to listen to the preaching of 
the Rev. Joseph Willard. 

Parson Willard was a man of com- 
manding presence, a noble specimen 
of goodness and religious faith, wise 
in counsel, and full of true charity and 
grace. His death occurred here July 
22, 1826. 

In 1841 the present Congregational 
church was built. The pulpit has 
been occupied by various able and 
good men, who have upheld the faith 
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with zeal and success to the present 
time, Rev. S. A. Burnaby now being 
the pastor. 

_ The followers of Wesley had prior 
to 1816 held meetings occasionally in 
different parts of the town; but the 
Methodist Episcopal society of Lan- 
caster was not formed until 1831, and 
the church edifice was built in 1834. 
The 


steadily increased, and now it is prob- 


numbers of the society have 


ably one of the strongest church or- 
ganizations in town. 

A Calvinist Baptist church was 
formed in 1809, but the society was 
feeble, and never maintained regular 
preaching until 1858, when the old 
Lancaster Academy building,—which 
was built in 1805 for a court-house, 
and in which Ezekiel Webster, James 
Wilson, Sullivan, Joseph 
Bell, and many other eminent men of 


George 


the New Hampshire bar, had engaged 
in forensic combats,—was_ purchased 
by the society, and remodelled for a 
house of worship. The society is 
now, as a distinctive organization, 
unknown, and its former membership 
is merged with the other religious or- 
ganizations of the town. But the old 
building is now used for a public 
library, having been purchased and 
its use given to the town for that pur- 
pose the 
George P. Rowell. 


through munificence of 

In 1853 a Unitarian society was 
formed, 1856 the present 
church edifice was built. The little 
leaven has transfused itself into the 
lump of society, and the church, fee- 
ble in 


and in 


numbers at first, has become 
a great power for good. 

In 1876 the Episcopalians erected 
a church building, neat and commo- 
dius, and meantime held regular ser- 
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vices, the parish embracing some of 
the oldest and most respectable fami- 
lies in town. 

The Roman Catholic church has a 
very large attendance and member- 
ship, their house of worship, built in 
1877, being one of the best structures 
in town, and the work of the church 
tending much to good order and mor- 
ality in the large number brought 
within its influence. 

Thus it may be seen that the relig- 
ious element of our natures can have 
its preferences gratified by the differ- 
ent shades of belief and faith here 
represented, 

Lancaster academy was incorporat- 
ed in 1827, and has been the educa- 
tional centre for a large region, and 
many who here received the finishing 
touches of their scholastic education 
have been and are men of mark and 
all the walks of life in 
our widely extended country. 


influence in 


Before speaking of the Lancaster 
that now is. I wish to mention more 
particularly some of the men who 
have contributed largely to the pros- 
perity and growth of the town in 
education, morals, and wealth, who 
have passed away, and now sleep in 
‘*God’s acre,” but whose memories 
are dear to all who reverence sterling 
worth and heroic devotion to duty. 
Among the men whose lives were not 
very much disturbed by the ambitions 
and turmoils of political life, but who 
kept on the ** even tenor of their 
way,” were Major Jonas Wilder, Ed- 
wards Bucknam, Ephraim Stockwell, 
William Lovejoy, Andrew Adams, 
Phineas Hodgdon, Bryant Stephenson, 
Benjamin Adams, James B. Weeks, 
and John McIntire. Edward Spauld- 
ing was a descendant of the famous 
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His father, Daniel 
Spaulding, was one of the first set- 
tlers of Northumberland. Edward 
married the eldest daughter of Capt. 
John Weeks, and cleared the farm on 


Hannah Duston. 


the slope of Mt. Pleasant in this town, 
where he lived until his death, which 
occurred in 1845. He was a famous 
hunter, his last exploit being the kill- 
ing of a wolf, which he had caught in 
a trap, with a small club, and this 
His 
wife lived to be nearly 100 years old, 


when in his seventy-sixth year. 


and was a woman of great energy and 


worth. 


Among those whose lives were 


spent almost entirely in town. having 
come with fathers, the earlier set- 
tlers, and who attained prominence in 
political and social life, were,—Maj. 
John W. Weeks, fame as a 


soldier was won on the bloody battle- 


whose 


fields of Lundy’s Lane and Chippewa, 
and who, after the war of 1812, re- 
turned to his farm, and was succes- 
sively elected county treasurer, sher- 
iff, Dist. No. 12, and 
member of congress in 1828, serving 


senator from 


two terms ;—Adino N. Brackett, who 
filled all the town offices, and repre- 
sented the town in the legislature a 
greater number of terms than any oth- 
er man in the town, who was clerk of 
the courts for a long time, a man of 
good judgment, of a decidedly literary 
and philosophic cast of mind, and a 
good man ;—Richard Eastman, one of 
the solid men, upon whose good sense 
and judgment his fellow-citizens could 
rely with perfect confidence, and who 
lived a spotless life, enjoying all the 
honors his town or county could con- 
fer. 

Among others in their several pur- 
suits and professions who gained 
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prominence were,—of physicians, Drs. 
Benjamin Hawking, Samuel Legro, 
Eliphalet Lyman, J. E. Stickney, and 
J. W. Barney; of lawyers, S. A. 
Pearson, Hon. J. W. Williams, Wm. 
Farrar, C. J. Stuart, Barnard, 
Gen. Ira Young, Turner Stephenson, 
John S. Wells, H. A. Fletcher, and 
William Burns. 

The merchants were represented 
by Ths. Carlisle, Wm. Cargill, Benj. 
Boardman, Wm. 
Jovslin, and R. P. Kent. The farm- 
ers and mechanics by John H. White, 
David Burnside, Ephraim Cross (fa- 
ther of the lamented Col. E. E. 
Cross), Warren Bel- 
lows, Benja. Stephenson, and others, 


Levi 


Sampson, Royal 


Porter, Josiah 


now all gone to the **sleep which 
knows no waking ;” but the descend- 
ants of these men are to be found all 
over our land, in Old Virginia, among 


the of Florida, all 


along the ** golden coast where reigns 


orange groves 
perpetual summer,” in the mines and 
on the ranches of California, along 
the Pacific slope where the Oregon 
pours its waters, in Alaska’s remotest 
bounds, on the broad prairies and in 
the teeming cities of the West, in the 
Empire state, and wherever enterprise 
and energy are needed, there they are 
engaged in all honorable professions 
and pursuits, while of others their 
sad requiem is being sung through the 
pines and groves by the whispering 
winds on many a Southern battle-field. 
The Lancaster that now is will oc- 
cupy the remainder of this paper. 
From every point of view the loca- 
tion is beautiful, and the general air 
of neatness which pervades the town 
is due very much, perhaps, to its grand 
and beautiful surroundings. Its busi- 
ness and its wealth have very much 
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increased since the completion of the 
White Mountains Railroad in 1870. 
Business has been stimulated by the 
advantages it affords, and traffic of 
every kind has been very much in- 
creased without marring the beauties 
of nature, or demoralizing the busi- 
ness men engaged in it. To-day the 
principal business firms are represent- 
ed by a class of men who stand well 
in all the moral and social relations 
of life, who while endeavoring to add 
to their fortunes and fame, are also 
doing much to make the town better 
in all its features. 

The clergymen are all men of cult- 
ure, 


and ad- 


vanced views of life and its duties, 


men who have broad 
and who by precept and example are 
leading the people to a higher plane 
of thought and action. The Orthodox 
Congregational society has for pastor 
Rey. Sydney A. Burnaby; the Meth- 
odist, Rev. A. C. Coult; the Unita- 
rian. Rev. James B. Morrison; the 
Episcopal, Rev. E. P. Little; the 
Catholic, Rev. H. A. Lessard. 
Lancaster academy is presided over 
by Prof. D. T. 
good work in the cause of education 


Timberlake, and a 
is going on under his supervision. 

Our physicians are Drs. Ezra Mitch- 
ell, E. D. Stockwell, D. L. Jones, 
and F. Spooner; and two dentists,— 
Drs. S. L. Wellington and O. H. 
Kimball. 

Our lawyers stand as well before 
the bar of the state as any who make 
The 
oldest member of the fraternity is 


the profession their business. 


Hon. Wm. Heywood, who has been 
called the honest lawyer, and associ- 
him is his 


ated with son, Henry 


Heywood. Mr. Heywood is a native 


of Concord, Vt., a town sequesjered 
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among the beautiful hills of the Green 
Mountain state, and which has given 
birth to many eminent men, among 
whom was Thaddeus Stevens, Hon. 
Harry Bingham, and Judge G. A. 
Bingham. His practice has been ex- 
tensive, reaching over a long period 
of vears. life adds 
honor to our town and to the legal fra- 
ternity. 


His blameless 


Jacob Benton, who has rep- 
resented this congressional district in 
the national legislature, came here 
from Waterford, Vt., in 1843, and 
pursued the study of law with Hon. 
Ira Young, then perhaps the leading 
lawyer of Cods, and, forming a part- 
nership with Gen. Young, has contin- 
ued the successful practice of law up 
to this time, besides being a success- 
ful and able politician. Benjamin 
F. Whidden is a native of this town, 
a graduate of Dartmouth college, 
represented the town in the general 
court of the the United 
States as minister to Hayti. Ossian 
Ray, a native of Vermont, late a 


state, and 


member of congress, began his law 
practice in this town, having studied 
with S. W. Cooper. Henry O. Kent, 
a native of Lancaster, and son of the 
late Richard P. Kent, is a graduate 
of Norwich (Vt.) military academy, 
studied law in the office of Mr. Ben- 
ton, and began his political career 
quite young by being elected assistant 
clerk of the N. H. house of represen- 
tatives, since which time he has been 
prominently before the people, and is 
everywhere known for his honesty 
and marked ability, having been rep- 
resentative to the general court, and 
Will- 
Ladd is a native of Dalton, a 


now senator from this district. 
iam S. 
graduate of Dartmouth college, has 
been one of the judges of the supreme 
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court of the state, and a member of the 
constitutional convention and of the 
state legislature. George A. Cossitt 
is a native of Claremont, commenced 
practice here in 1843, was cashier of 
the old Lancaster Bank, and has also 
been a representative in the legisla- 
ture: he has now given up the active 
work of his profession. 
Williams is a 


Jared I. 
native of Lancaster, 
and second son of the late ex-Gov. 
Jared W. Williams, an alumnus of 
Brown University; has also been in 
the legislature, is a practical civil en- 
gineer, and gives that branch of busi- 
ness quite as much attention as the 
law. Irving W. Drew is a native of 
Stewartstown; graduated at Dart- 
mouth college, and began the practice 
of his profession with Hon. O. Ray, 
was elected to the senate from this 
district in 1882, and, declining a re- 
nomination, devotes 
practice, which 


himself to his 
is very extensive. 
Chester B. Jordan enjoys the distine- 
tion of having been born in Colebrook, 
and of having been reared upon a 
farm. His early education was ob- 
in the district schools of his 
native town, and the advantages de- 
Was 
appointed clerk of the courts of Coés 
in 1868, holding the office until 1874, 
being succeeded by the present highly 
popular and efficient incumbent, Mo- 
ses A. Hastings. Mr. Jordan was ad- 


tained 


rived from Colebrook academy. 


mitted to the bar in 1875, and became 
a member of the law firm of Ray, 
Drew & Jordan. Elected to be one of 
the representatives of the town to the 
general court in 1880, he was cho- 
sen speaker of the house in June, 
1881. As a lawyer he is a_ hard 
worker. Everett Fletcher is a son of 


the late Hon. H. A. Fletcher, one of 
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the foremost practitioners at the Coéds 
bar. He is the junior partifer of the 
law firm of Ladd & Fletcher. After 
the death of Hon. W. D. Weeks, 
judge of probate of this county, Gen. 
Fletcher was appointed his successor. 
Carl Abbott and D. J. Bailey repre- 
sent the younger members of the pro- 
fession resident in town. It surely is 
an array of names and of talent that 
cannot be surpassed in the state. 

Of the merchants, the leading firms 
are those of R. P. Kent & Son, J. A. 
"Smith, Kent & Roberts, D. W. Smith, 
Frank Smith & Co., Howe 
Bailey & Smith, S. G. 
Evans, and J. R. Parcher. 


Bros., 


and A. G. 


General merchandise—P. J. Noyes 
and C. F. Colby. 

Druggists—Cobleigh & Moore, J. 
M. Rowell, Morse & Davis. 

Hardware, farming tools, ete.—T. 
P. Underwood, Geo. W. Lane. 

Merchant tailors—C. Deitrich. 

Manufacturing establishments, ete. 
—Marshall & Eaton, carriages, etc., 
Richardson & Folsom, furniture, be- 
sides which there are several shoe 
stores. 

This article can speak but briefly of 
these various firms and their business. 
The establishment of R. P. Kent & 
Son is the oldest in town, Mr. R. P. 
Kent coming to Lancaster in 1825, 
and soon entering upon business for 
himself. He built 


was active 


up an extensive 


trade, and successful in 
business, and was the leading mer- 
chant of the county up to the time of 
his death, which occurred in April last. 
The career of Mr. Kent was in some 
His en- 
ergy, persistence, and integrity were 
his character that 
gave him a leading place in the busi- 


respects a remarkable one. 


the elements in 
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ness of this section of the state, for 
the sixty years he was a resident of 
this town. The business is still car- 
ried on under the old firm name, his 


Col. E. R. for 


some years the active business part- 


son, Kent, who was 
ner, conducting it. 

James A. Smith is the next oldest 
Mr. 
Smith has been in trade thirty-eight 


business merchant of the town. 


years, sometimes with a partner, but 
always at the head of the establish- 
ment himself. He is a son of Allen 
Smith, long known in this community 
as the first saddler, or, as we say now, 
town. He was a 
veteran of the War of 1812, and a 
a pillar of the Methodist church. Mr. 
J. A. Smith is still actively engaged in 


harness-maker, in 


business. 


Smith & Co. 
does a larger and greater variety of 


The firm of Frank 


business than any other firm in this 
Mr. Smith 
Lunenburg, Vt., in 1833, 


section. was born in 


came to 
Lancaster in 1855, and commenced 
with a small capital and small stock in 
the grocery trade. 


By a close appli- 


cation to his work he increased his 
capital and his stock, and the result 
is his heavy business transactions of 
to-day. His first partner in trade was 
Ariel M. 


and was 


Sullard, who died in 1881, 
succeeded by his son, W. E. 
Sullard, 
The old grist-mill was purchased by 
the firm, but it was soon destroyed 


who is still an active partner. 


by fire, and a new and well appointed 
built, to 
one of the best, if not the very best, 
in the state. Adjoining they built 
a large block in which 


one immediately said be 


their 
offices, the remainder being devoted to 


are 


their great stock of flour, grain, and 


heavy groceries. On the opposite 
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side of Israel’s river are their large 
The firm 
employ a large force of men and 


saw-mill and lumber vards. 


teams to meet the demands of their 
constantly increasing trade. In so 
far as they are concerned they are 
public benefactors, and employ more 
labor for which a remunerative price 
is given to the working-men of this 

All 
their 


section than any other firm. 


honor is due such men for 
energy and public spirit. 
Marshall & Eaton’s carriage man- 
ufactory does an extensive business, 
the excellent quality of the work in- 
suring ready sales for all vehicles 
The 
begun in 1848 by Anderson J. 
shall, father of the 


member of the firm. 


made by them. business was 
Mar- 
present senior 
Upon his retire- 
ment from business, his son associated 
with Wright 


out 


himself Chamberlain, 


who soon sold his interest to 


George R. Eaton ; and now, under Mr. 
Marshall’s personal supervision and 
the employment of a large number of 


skilled 


of the kind turns out as many elegant 


workmen, no establishment 
and thoroughly constructed carriages 
as this, north of Concord. 

The 


shop, under the firm 


iron foundry and machine 
name of A. 
Thompson & Co., was established in 
1847. Since the death of Mr. Thomp- 
son in 1882, the firm, continuing the 
old name, consists of K. B. Fletcher, 
Jr., F. H. Twitchell, C. W. Balch, 
and W. A. Jones. Mr. Thompson 
was one of the finest machinists in 
the country, and owing to his genius 
and reputation the works 


favorably and 


became 
widely known, and 
under the present management is sus- 
taining its well earned reputation. 
Sixteenor eighteen men are employed, 
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and the character of the work gives 
excellent satisfaction. 

The furniture manufactory of Rich- 
ardson & Folsom employs ten or 
men. Mr. 
business 
1870 his factory 


more 


twelve Richardson 
1868. 
burned, 


works 


com- 
In 
but 
im- 
mediately entered upon, and now it 


menced here in 
was 
extensive were 
is the leading furniture factory in 
northern New Hampshire. 

Erastus V. Cobleigh and John L. 
Moore, wholesale and retail dealers in 


hardware, carry a very large stock of 


goods, and in all matters pertain- 
ing to their business have the respect 
and patronage of an extensive range 
of Mr. Cobleigh was 
formerly associated with R. P. Kent 
in the same business. 


customers. 


J. M. Rowell has a well appointed 
store, stock 


clianics’ tools 


his consisting of me- 


and the thousand and 


one things used by builders and 
farmers. 

Morse & Davis, hardware dealers, 
is a comparatively new firm, but do a 
thriving business. 

Kent & Roberts, dry and fancy 
goods, formerly Kent & Griswold, 
have an elegant store, where the 
most fastidious may find that which 
shall meet their wants. 

The prince of tailors is Thomas 8S. 
He is 
au son of the Rev. Joseph Underwood, 
the first settled minister of New 
Haven, Maine, where he was born in 
1830. 


Underwood, merchant tailor. 


Mr. Underwood came to Lan- 
caster in 1853, and was in the employ 
of Burnside & Woolson until 1861, 
when he 


himself. 


commenced business for 
His customers are found 
all over New England, and his work 
is always satisfactory. 
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A comparatively new firm is that of 
Howe Brothers—established in 1877 


—<dealers in groceries, provisions, 

crockery, ete. Their business is large 

and increasing. 
George W. 


and fully assorted stock of ready- 


Lane carries a large 


made clothing, gentlemen’s furnishing 
trunks, 
overcoats, and all that pertains to the 
toilet of men or boys. 


goods, hats, caps, gloves, 


He commands 
the largest trade in his line of any 
dealer in northern New Hampshire. 
Mr. Lane is a native of Lunenburg, 
Vt., and commenced business here in 
1871. 

Parker J. Noyes is one of the lead- 
ing apothecaries in New Hampshire. 
and pharmaceutical chemist. He em- 
ploys eight or ten operatives, and 
furnishes his goods throughout New 
England and the Middle and Western 
states. He prepares and catalogues 
about 1,500 different articles. He has, 
by his energy, skill, and fair-dealing, 
built up his present prosperous busi- 
He is a native of Columbia, 
in this county of Coés, and has been 


ness. 


in Lancaster since 1868. 

The Lancaster National Bank is the 
only national bank in Cods county, 
established January 1, 1882, with a 
capital stock of $125,000. Its officers 
are George R. native of 
Portland, Me., president, who has 


Eaton, a 


been extensively engaged in lumber- 
ing Everett Fletcher, 
vice-president; Frank D. Hutchins, 
cashier. The resident in 
are Chester B. Jordan, Will- 
iam Clough, and Burleigh Roberts. 
The Savings Bank of Coés County 
is located here. 


operations ; 


directors 
town 


Its depositors num- 
ber nearly 1,000. and the amount de- 
posited about $200,000. Col. H. O. 
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Kent has been its efficient treasurer 
since its establishment. 

Of the other large number of busi- 
ness firms and establishments I can- 
not at present write, except to men- 
tion those places provided for the 
travelling public. and as of 


pleasure-seekers and those who love 


resorts 


the pure air and glorious scenery of 
The Williams 
House, John M. Hopkins, proprietor ; 
Elm Cottage, Mrs. M. E. Hunking, 
proprietor ; and the Lancaster House, 
N. A. 


are the principal houses kept open 


our hills and valleys. 


Lindsey & Co., proprietors, 


for the general accommodation of the 
public. Hillside Cottage is a charm- 
ing summer boarding-house, W. L. 
Rowell, proprietor. It has been and 
still is a favorite resort for those who 
love quiet and repose. 

Mt. Prospect House, William H. 
Smith, proprietor, was built by Mr. 
Smith, in 1883, the summit of 
Mt. Prospect, at an elevation of 2,090 
feet level, and 1,240 
feet above Lancaster village. 

The three Martin Meadow hills in 


the southern section of the town 


on 


above the sea 


are 
beautiful from their gentle slopes and 
undulating outlines. They are named, 
respectively, Mt. Prospect, the most 
easterly and of the greatest elevation, 
Mt. the of the 
group, and Mt. Orne, the most west- 
The of Mt. 
Prospect is a feature in the landscape 


Pleasant, in centre 


erly. rounded summit 
from any point of view, whether one 
is approaching the town from any di- 
rection, or is looking up from the 
valley, its symmetrical form being 
clothed with the rich verdure of its 
surrounding fields and pastures, and 
its wooded heights are enchanting. 


Crowning its top is the house, and 
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from it a picture of loveliness is 
spread out before the beholder,—a 
picture of quiet beauty that cannot 
be surpassed. The glorious ** Crystal 
hills,” the various forms and shapes 
of four hundred lesser peaks, mirror- 
like lakes, and, lovelier far than any- 
thing else, forty miles of the Con- 
necticut valley, dotted with farms and 
villages and clustering woods, while 
its own waters as they flow so placid- 
ly and silently along, and other 
streams coming down from the sur- 


rounding mountains to 


join their 
with their majestic 
the like 


threads in an embroidery of emerald. 
To the Mt. Prospect House it is only 


waters his in 


course to sea, seem silver 


one hour’s drive over a good carriage- 
road from the Lancaster House, and 
those who love nature in her quiet 
and still beautiful 
should 


forms and moods 
that 
Sunset or sunrise viewed from 


not fail to see it from 
point. 
the summit of the mountain is gor- 
sombre 


geous and glorious, or 


and 
spectral, as the variously tinted clouds 
and mists may take shapes and hues. 

The Lancaster House is one of the 
best the 


taken as a place of public entertain- 


hotels in state, whether 
ment, or as a resort for the pleasure- 
seeker, or of rest and refreshment for 
the weary traveller. It was built by 
the Messrs. Lindsey on the site of 
the “Old” House, which 
was burned in 1879, and opened to 
the public Nov. 29, 1882. 

Mr. 


ciated with his son, Ned A. Lindsey, 


Lancaster 


Join Lindsey, who is asso- 
in the management of the Lancaster 
House, has been intimately connected 
with the travelling public and the in- 
terests of Lancaster for a good many 


years, having purchased the Codés 
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Hotel, then the leading hotel of Coés 
county, in 1849; built the first Lan- 
caster House in 1857, and managed 
it for several years; was proprietor 
of the Eagle Hotel in Concord from 
1862 to 1866; built the extension of 
the B. C. & M. Railroad from White- 
field to Northumberland during the 
years 1869, 1870, and 1871; for five 
1873 
prietor of the famous Fabyan House ; 
has 


years, from to 1878, was pro- 
conducted the Ocean House at 
Old Orchard Beach, and the Preble 
Portland, 


while a hotel in Georgia. 


House, Maine, and for a 
His repu- 
tation as a landlord is of the highest. 
House is fitted most 


admirably for the comfort of guests, 


The Laneaster 


being heated by steam and lighted 
by gas, and from the neatness and 
of its furnishing, its 
rvominess and airiness, is all that can 


thoroughness 
be desired. It embellishes the village, 
everywhere surrounded with objects 
of beauty. 

Taking Lancaster as the shire town 
as the centre of 
trade, of education, of wealth, and 


of the county, and 


of population for a large section of 
country, with her enterprise, talent, 
and social advantages, she is highly 
favored ; but the glory of the town is 
in her scenery, encompassed about by 
the mountains, and the valley is a 
charmed spot. Starr King said,— 
‘* The drives about Lancaster for in- 
terest and beauty cannot be sur- 
passed, and “grand combinations, too, 
of the river and its meadows with the 
Franconia range and the vast White 
Mountain wall are to be had in short 


, 


drives.” In whatever direction one 
may go he is delighted with some new 
burst of beauty, some lovely form of 


tree and feature of landscape. 
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By Joun R. 

The town of Dover, N. H., origi- 
nally embraced within its limits the 
present towns of Somersworth, Rol- 
linsford, Newington, Madbury, Dur- 
ham, and The land the 
town was voted to the settlers from 


Lee. in 
time to time in public town-meeting, 
held in the old meeting-house on 
Dover Neck. 
were from ten to four hundred acres 
laid by the lot- 

in annual 


These grants of land 
2ach, and were out 


layers, chosen town- 


meeting. The record of the surveys 
and bounds of these grants made by 
the lot-layers, now a part of Dover 
town the names 


by which some of the localities were 


records, furnishes 
called in the infancy of the settle- 
ment. of the 
town were divided among the inhab- 
itants 


The common lands 
in 1732, and the land grants 
by the town ceased. 


Asu Swamp (THe). There was an 


ash swamp, so called as early 


as 
1694, between Nock’s and 
Barbadoes pond, and another between 
Salmon Falls and Cochecho. 


Back River. 


marsh 


This name is found 
in these land grants as early as 1649, 
and was given tothe stream which 
flows into the Pascataqua river on 
the west side of Dover Neck. The 
settlers gave the name to the stream 
from its mouth up to the head of tide- 
water, where Sawyer’s Woollen Mills 
now stand; above tide-water at the 
first falls it became Belleman’s Bank 
river, and now called Bellamy river. 

BarBapors Ponp. On the Little- 
worth road, four miles from the city 


hall, and lying in the present town 
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of Madbury. It 
early as 1693, and ** commonly so 
1701. 
as ** Turtle” pond, which is mentioned 
in a land grant in 1719? 


was so called a& 


called ” in Is it not the same 
The name 
is retained to this day. 

BarBapors Spring. The spring 
lving south of the pond, and which 
supplies the south side of Dover with 
water, was thus called as early as 1701. 
So called in 
1693, and also called the ash swamp. 


BARBADOES Swamp. 


It lay south of the pond of the same 
name. 

Beacn Hitt. It was ** commonly 
so called” in 1652, and is the long 
hill, partly in Madbury and partly in 
Durham, which lies near and to the 
south-west of Hicks’s hill, and just 
south of the road leading from Hicks’s 
hill to Lee. 
Indian burial-ground, and in 1652 it 
of ‘satt y* 
graves, att Beach Hill.” 


At the west end was an 


was spoken Indian 


as 
Bearp’s Creek. So called as early 
as 1672. It is the brook which flows 
into Oyster river on the nortly side, 
next below the falls of the same. 
Beaver Dam (Tue Great). In 
1659 Capt. Thomas Wiggin had a 
grant of land *+ neare y® Great Beaver 
Dam, on y* south branch of Bellomans 
Bank river,” and the name is retained 
The 
was men- 


in land grants down to 1720. 
‘* Beaver Pond Meaddow ” 
tioned in 1695. It was one quarter 
of a mile above the confluence of the 
Mallego and Belloman’s Bank rivers. 

Where was the Little Beaver Dam, 
whose existence is implied in the 
above title? 
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Bettamy. A locality and a river. 
As a locality, the neighborhood about 
the falls lately occupied by William 
Hale. As a the 


upon which are Sawyer’s mills, from 


river, whole river 
its source down as far as tide-water ; 
the head of tide-water it 


comes Back river. 


below he- 
For the origin of 
the name, see ** Belleman’s Bank.” 
Becteman’s Bank. The steep bank 
on the north side of the stream now 
known as Bellamy river, near Dunn’s 
The 
stream is often mentioned in the early 
**the freshett that 
Belleman’s Bank.” The 
origin of this name has always baf- 


fled 


matters, and the correct 


bridge at Sawyer’s upper mill. 


land grants as 


flows past 
those who are curious in such 
solution, as 
we think, is now for the first time of- 
fered. 

A deed 
Mass., 
William 


twenty 


on the 


records, 


old Norfolk Co., 
that ** Mr.” 
house and 
the north 
side of the stream in 1644, and that he 
And 


Cochecho 


shows 

Bellew owned a 
acres of land on 
sold it to Christopher Lawson. 
in 1648, when the ** Great 
marsh” was divided among the set- 
+. for 
Mr. William Belley "—denoting that 


tlers, we find one lot set apart 


he, although absent, yet had interests 
here. The prefix of distinction shows 
him to have been a man of good posi- 
tion. We find him in Oyster River 
parish (now the town of Durhain) in 
1647, as a witness to a deed given by 
Darby Field, and he signed his name 
Witt: BELLEw. 

If Mr. William Bellew, or ‘* Belley,” 
was absent, and some man in his em- 
the 
Bank above mentioned, then the oc- 


ploy occupied his premises at 


° . 
cupant would be, in common parlance, 
‘*Mr. Belley’s man,” which 


corre- 
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sponds with other similar cases on the 
Dover And the bank, on 
which these premises were situated, 


records. 


would easily be designated as ** Mr. 
Belley’s Man’s Bank.” 
contraction of these names into ** Bel- 
It be- 
came ** Bellamy” Bank at about 1800, 
and afterwards the name, which had 


The ready 


leman’s Bank” was natural. 


become applied to that entire neigh- 
borhood, became restricted to the lo- 
cality above the original bank, where 
Mr. William Hale, 
purchased, who at once dropped the 
‘+ Bank” from the 
simply called the locality, and the 
stream, Bellamy. 


now of Dover, 


word name, and 


Betteman’s Bank River. So 
called as early as 1646, in land grants. 
It is the stream which becomes Back 
river at the head of tide-water, at 
Sawyer’s Woollen Mills. The settlers 
always applied the name to the fresh 
water part of the stream above the 
falls ; 
by them to indicate the stream below 


the falls at the head of tide-water. 


Back river was always used 


It is written in the land grants, 
bank, Beleman’s bank, 
Belliman’s bank, Beliman’s bank, Bel- 
loman’s bank, Bellomay bank, Bele- 
mye bank, and Bellemie bank. And 
in the later town records, from about 
the year 1800 to 1840, it is written 
Bellamy bank. 

When Mr. William Hale, now of 
Dover, purchased the land and falls 
next above Sawyer’s mills, he at once 
dropped the word ‘* bank” from the 
locality and from the stream, and they 
are now known as * Bellamy.” For 
the origin of the name, see Belle- 
man’s Bank. 

Brack Water. A locality so called 
as early as 1693. It lies north of 


Belleman’s 
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Cochecho pond, and the brook running 
through it is called Blackwater brook. 

Burxp Witi’s Neck. Blind Will, 
of the Indians about 
Cochecho, was a friendly Indian in the 
service of Major Richard Waldron. 
In March, 1677, Major Waldron sent 
out eight friendly Indians to obtain 
information as to the presence of hos- 
tile This party sur- 
prised by a band of Mohawks, and 
only two or three escaped. Blind 


Will was dragged away by the hair, 


a sagamore 


Indians. was 


and, being wounded, perished on the 
neck of land at the confluence of the 
This 
neck has ever since been called Blind 
Will’s Neck. 
Bioopy Pornr. 


Isinglass and Cochecho rivers. 


The point of land 
in Newington opposite Dover Point. 
The 1631, from a 
bloodless dispute, as to the jurisdiction 
of the spot, between Capt. Walter 
Neal, the agent of the Portsmouth 
settlement, and Capt. Thomas Wig- 
gin, the agent of the Dover settle- 
ment. 


name arose, in 


The name came at length to 
denote all of Dover's territory on the 
south side of the Pascataqua river, 
and is retained as the name of the 
point to thisday. Whitehouse’s map 
of Dover, in 1834, has incorrectly 
placed Bloody Point on the north side 
of the Pascataqua, viz., on Dover 
Neck. ° 


Branson’s Creek. This name was 


given as early as 1653 to a tributary 


on the western side of Oyster river, 
near its mouth. 

Bristot. On an old map, in 1634, 
the settlement at (now) Dover was 
called Bristol. 

3UNKER’S Creek. It flows into 
Oyster river, eastern side, and is near 
the Bunker garrison. 
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Bunker’s Garrison. Bunker's gar- 
rison, which was successfully defend- 
ed in the Indian massacre at Oyster 
river, on July 17, 1694, and which 
stands to-day in an excellent state of 
preservation, is on the east side of 
the river, on the road leading from 
the mouth to the first falls. 

Caves Pasture (THe). The name 
given to a town pasture as early as 
1652, It was 
on Dover Neck, bordering on Back 
river 


when it was laid out. 


. and contained thirty-six acres 

in 1722, when it was divided 

the settlers. 
CAMPIN’s 


Among 
Rocks. This name was 
given as early as 1660 to a high gran- 
ite ledge on the western bank of the 
Cochecho river, about a mile below the 
first falls. and which by projecting 
into the river constitutes the ** Nar- 
rows.” ‘Tradition says a man named 
Campin, being pursued by Indians, 
was obliged to jump from the ledge 
into the river in order to escape. 
Cameron River. This name was 
given, as early as 1647, to what was 
afterwards called the Lamper-eel riv- 
er, and now the Lamprey river. 
So ealled in 1652. 
It is the point of land on the west of 
the mouth of Back 
north of Goat island. 


Cepar Port. 
lies 


river, and 


This name 
given, as early as 1660, to a point at 


Cuarves Port. was 
the entrance of Little bay, in Oyster 
river parish. From Charles Adams, 
who lived near here. 

Cray Point. A point of land on 
the east side of Dover Neck, and so 
called as early as 1656. 

The Indian of 
the falls onthe river, where the city 
of Dover now stands. 


CocHuEcHo. name 


It was spelled 
by the first settlers in various ways, 
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viz., Cutt-che-choe, Co-che-cha, and 
Cochecho. The settlers applied the 
Indian name of the falls to the stream 
which flows over the falls and which 
is lost in the Newichawannock at Co- 
checho Point, and alsoto the settlement 
clustered about the falls. It is 


tained as the name of the stream to 


re- 
this day. ‘The error of the engross- 
ing clerk of the N. H. legislature gave 
the manufacturing company that built 
the Dover Cotton Mill the title Coche- 
co M’f’e Co., instead of Cochecho. 
Cocurcuo Great Hitt. So called 
as early as 1659, and is what is now 
but erroneously, called 
Garrison Hill. See ** Great Hill.” 
Lo Thus 


named as early as 1659; it was be- 


commonly, 


CocuEecno Swamp. 
tween Cochecho and Belloman’s Bank 
There 
are good reasons for thinking it was 
called ** Capt. Waldron’s 


Logging Swamp,” which see. 


rivers, and above tide-water. 


was also 
Cocuecno Marsu. Sometimes called 
Cochecho Fresh Marsh. It was thus 
named as early as 1648, when it was 
surveyed and cut up into lots, and di- 
vided among the settlers. It was im- 
mediately north of the ** Great Hill at 
Cochecho.” 
led to it 
1648, and 


re mad. 


The *‘cartway” which 
laid 


is now the Garrison 


was out as early as 
Hill 
The ** Half-way Swamp” was 
on the south of the ** Great Hill,” on 


the opposite side of the ** cartway” 
from said hill. 


Cocnecno Port. So called 
The point of land be- 


tween the Cochecho and Newichawan- 


as 


early as 1655. 


nock rivers, at their confluence. 
Cocuecuo Ponp, or ** The pond att 

Cochecho.” This pond was thus 

1674; and as 


early as 1650 it was called ‘‘the great 


named as early as 


It retains 
its name on all Dover maps, except 
the Hitchcock County Atlas of 1871. 
It is now commonly called Willand’s 
pond, from two generations of Wil- 
lands who resided at the head of it. 
Cocnecuo River. The river on 
which the city of Dover stands, and 
the 
at Cochecho Point. 


pond” in the land grants. 


which flows in Newichawannock 


Corrin’s Garrison. On the 28th 
of June, 1689, Peter Coffin had a gar- 
rison on what is now Central avenue, 
and 
It was taken in the 


between Orchard 
Waldron streets. 


Indian 


Dover, and 


assault on Cochecho on the 
above date. 

Peter’s son, Tristram Coffin, on the 
same date, had a garrison on the high 
ground in the neighborhood of the 
Belknap grammar school-house on 
Silver street, which he successfully 
defended at the time of the massacre. 
(Tue). There 
on Dover Neck as early as 1649; an- 


ComMMON was one 
other was laid out, in 1654, on the 
point between Fresh creek and the 
Cochecho river; and another was laid 
the 
creek, and 
west of the path that goes to Belomye 
The 


name soon after 1675 came to embrace 


out, in 1675, comprising “ all 
land above Little John’s 


Bank to be a common forever.” 


all the ungranted lands in the town, 
which lands were divided among the 
inhabitants in 1732. 
Curriat Porxt. So called as early 
as 1720, and it was situated between 
St. Albon’s cove and Quampheagan, 
on the west side of the Newichawan- 
nock river. 
Dame’s Point. The point between 
Fresh creek and Cochecho river, at 
Dea. 
had the first grant there. 


their confluence. John Dame 
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Dirty Brook. So called as early 
as 1694; it flowed into Oyster river, 
near the second falls. 

Cove. So called 

It was in Little bay, 
Was it bad spell- 
ing for Dumpling? and was it thus 
shaped ? 


DoMPLINE as 
sarly as 1652. 


Newington side. 


Dover. The name given in 1639 
to the Hilton Point settlement. When 
the Rev. Thomas Larkham, who had 
resided in Northam, England, came 
1640, the name of the 


settlement was changed to Northam ; 


to Dover in 


but on his leaving, in 1641, the settlers 
changed the name back to Dover. 

Dover Neck. The high ridge of 
land lying between the Newichawan- 
nock and Back rivers. 

Dover Port. The point at the 
extremity of Dover Neck, formerly 
Hilton’s Point. 

Drew Garrison. It stands halfa 
mile east of the Back River road, and 
The 
and 
it is on the farm owned by the late 
William Plaisted Drew. 

Ee. Weir (THe Uprer). Situat- 
in Cochecho river, above Rey- 


is in agood state of preservation. 
date of its erection is unknown, 


ed 
ner’s brook, and so called as early as 
1700. 

Faceorty Hitt. The hill on the 
road leading from Garrison hill to 
Cochecho pond. The name was com- 
monly given to the hill some forty 


years ago; but it is now known by 
the name of Gage hill. 


Frankrort. Anisland in the Pas- 
cataqua river, about two miles below 
Dover Point, and lying near the east- 
ern bank of the stream. It is an 
elevated gravel knoll, with sides de- 
scending precipitously to the water. 
It has furnished many vessel loads 
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of ballast, and will finally disappear 
in this manner. 

Fiecp’s Garrison. On Field’s 
1694, and owned by Lieut. 


Zacharias Field. 


Plains in 


FreLp’s PLains. ‘The name given as 
early as 1680 to the broad, elevated, 
sandy plain lying on the Back River 
road, about one mile below the head 
of tide-water, viz., below Sawyer’s 
mills, and it derived its 
Lieut. 


name from 
had a 
garrison there as early as 1604. 
First Cuurcu Meetinc-Hovuse. It 
was erected in 1634. on Dover Neck, 
a little below 


Zacharias Field, who 


the second house, the 
location of which is well known, and 
which Hilton’s 
Point. <A care- 
ful examination of Winthrop’s Jour- 
nal, and of Belknap’s History of New 
Hampshire, makes it evident that the 
church was organized within a few 


was one mile above 


Point, now Dover 


days **immediately ” following Dec. 
13, 1638. 
Fore River. The name given as 
arly as 1652 to the Newichawannock 
river which flowed in front of the set- 
tlement on Dover Neck, and in con- 
the which, 
lying behind the neck on which was 


tradistinction to river, 
the settlement, was called Back river. 

Fox Porsr. The name given as 
early as 1652, to a point of land on 
the south side of the Pascataqua, 
and lying south-west of Goat Island. 
Little Bay was on the south side of 
this point, and Broad Cove on the 
side next Bloody Point. It is the 
north-west angle of the present town 
of Newington, where Little Bay and 
the join. It is 
about half a mile long, ending in the 


Pascataqua river 


river, and forming a prominent-head- 
land on that side of the bay. Tradi- 
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tion says the name orignated from 
the use formerly made of this point 


to snare foxes. ‘** Reynard, being 


once driven there, could not escape 


the 


his 


his pursuers without swimming 
river or bay, much too wide for 
cunning.” 

This 


was given as early as 1656 to a creek 


FRENCHMAN’S CREEK. name 
running into Back river on the west- 
side. It the 
above Rayal’s cove. 


ern was next creek 

Fresu Creek. This name was given 
as early as 1648 to a tributary of the 
Cochecho river, which it joins on the 
eastern side at a point two miles 
below the city hall. The name is re- 
tained until this day. 

Gace Hitt. The hill between Gar- 
rison hill and Cochecho pond on the 
Garrison hill road, and some forty 
years ago often called Faggotty hill. 

GattLows Hitt. Gallows hill,‘* com- 
monly so called” in 1699, was a little 
above the second falls of Ovster river. 
The second falls are about one mile 
above the head of tide-water. 

Hitt. The 
first given to the hill which the road 
the foot, of 


Garrison John 


GARRISON name was 
and 

hill. 
Heard’s garrison stood on this small 
The 
name was not given to the ‘** Great 
hill.” the Cochecho 
hill,” alias * Varney’s hill,” 


after 1854. There was never a garrison 


ascends at 


the 


west 
present 


hill on the west side of the road. 


alias ** Great 


until 


on the latter, which now goes by the 
Whitehouse’s 
map, in 1834, calls it Varnay’s hill. 


name of Garrison hill. 


GARRISON There 


five garrisons at Cochecho, that is to 


Ilouses. were 


say where the city of Dover now 
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stands, at the time of the Indian mas- 
sacre on June 28, 1689. They were 
John Heard’s, Richard Otis’s, Richard 
Waldron’s, Peter Coffin’s, and Tris- 
tram Coflin’s. It is doubtful whether 
Thomas Paine’s house, on now Port- 
not fortified. 
In other parts of the present city of 
Dover were John Gerrish’s at Bello- 
man’s Bank river, 
Lieut. 
Plain, as early 


land St., was or was 


as early as 1689; 
Field’s 
Clement 


Zacharias Field’s on 
as 1694; 
at Back 


bling down; 


Meserve’s river, now tum- 
Drew’s at Back river, 
which is in an excellent state of pres- 
Pinkham’s at Dover Neck, 
which was said to have been fortified. 
1825; 


ervation ; 


and which was taken down in 
and = Lieut. Haye’s at 
Tolend, which was pulled down in 
about 1810. 

In Oyster 


Jonathan 


tiver parish, in 1649, 
there were twelve 


Belknap 
there 


garrisons which 
afterwards 
the 

In the 
present town of Lee there were at least 


mentions, and 


was another near 


sec- 


ond falls of Oyster river. 


two garrisons,—one near the Cartland 
farm, and Randall's, near the Hale 


farm, which has been taken down 
recently. 
Gerrish Garrison. Capt. John 
Gerrish had a garrison at Belloman’s 
Junk river, probably near his mill, 
which he sucessfully defended in the 
Indian massacre at Cochecho on June 
28. 1689. 
Gerrisn’s Mitt. Capt. John Ger- 
rish’s mill was on Belloman’s Bank 
river, one mile below the forks of the 
of Barbadoes 


the 


same, and north-west 


pond, where the road crosses 


stream. 
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A JAIL ADVENTURE. 


By WILLIAM O. CLOUGH. 


It was towards the close of a beau- 
tiful day in the latter part of Sep- 
tember. The great multitude of 
happy people who had thronged the 
county fair-grounds during the day 
had quietly dispersed to their homes 
in the villages and upon the hillsides. 
The last loiterer outside the enclosure, 
the itinerant traders, the with 
air-guns and lifting machines, the un- 
principled speculators who trap the 
unwary by methods of questionable 
character, 


men 


the horse jockey who 
roamed at large in search of a cus- 
tomer for ‘+a perfect animal,” and the 
dealer in gingerbread, had vanished 
like the recollections of a dream, and 
all that remained were the temporary 
occupants of tents and booths, and 
a party of newspaper men who had 
been compelled to tarry for the pur- 
pose of copying premium lists. 

The members of this party, Knights 
of the Pencil,—Thomas McVeaigh, 
John Thomas Bragg, Richard Calling- 
ton, Samuel Robinson, and William 
Henry Hamilton,—were covered with 
dust and hungry for food, but for all 
that they neither made offensive re- 
marks nor exhibited impatience. In 
fact, they sauntered along the high- 
way towards the railroad station in 
the most indifferent manner possible, 
and, upon reaching the depot, seated 
themselves upon 


baggage — trucks, 


trunks, and boxes. They then, in the 


most mechanical manner, did just 


what any similarly situated party of 
gentlemen would have done under the 
same 


circumstances, viz., compared 
time by their watches, computed the 


number of minutes they must spend 
in waiting for the train, lighted fresh 
cigars, and relapsed into silence and 
a review of their note-books. 

At the end of half an hour they 
began to get restless. One member 
of the party complained of the poor 
accommodations ; another, of the 
folly of elaborating reports of such 
still of 
work ; and——well, the ice was bro- 


events ; another, machine 
ken, hail fellowship came with relax- 
ation, their tongues were loosened, 
and mirth prevailed. 

They chatted about the exhibition, 
and magnified the events of the day ; 
they criticised the people whom they 
had met; 


belles 


they laughed about the 
the 


scenes they had witnessed, and em- 


and beaux, sights and 
bellished some of the incidents which 
they had noted by quotations grave 
and gay. They also debated at some 
length and earnestly the ins and outs 
of farming, and made wise and un- 
wise observations concerning things 
they knew nothing about. 

Following a pause, during which 
they were informed by the station 
agent that the train was more than 
an hour late, the conversation drifted 
to the busy world in which each had 
an interest and played a conspicuous 
part. They the latest 
novels and fashions: they criticised 


discussed 


society plays and the actors who per- 
formed them; and they dissected in 
an unfavorable light every prominent 
They 


profession but their own. Vv ex- 


pressed their disgust of picnics, the 
national game, parlor skating rinks, 
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amateur kindred 
They agreed that they 


were bored by fashionable weddings 


theatricals, and 


amusements. 


and the interviews of aspiring states- 
men. They were mildly enthusiastic 
over lectures, operas, concerts, balls, 
and parties, and unanimous in praise 
of social events at which a feast was 
spread. ‘They discoursed on politics 
religion briefly, and, like the 
sume number of persons in any other 


and 
calling, they disagreed. In a few 
words, they touched lightly on many 
other themes of public moment, fired 
random and witty shots at each other, 
and finally took refuge from ennui in 
personal reminiscences. 

For a while the conversation drifted 
carelessly. 

At 


Pennsylvania 


length Thomas MecVeaigh, a 
had 


strayed East in hope of obtaining 


sjohemian, who 
fame and fortune, was urged by Rob- 
inson and Callington to relate inci- 
dents in connection with his first ex- 
perience among the New England 
of the guild. 
They had heard, so they said, some- 


provincial members 
where, that it was as entertaining as 
romance. 

McVeaigh declared that some one 
had deceived them. 

Mr. Bragg boldly proclaimed that 
had not deceived. He 
suggested that the facts should be 
given in detail, and assured McVeaigh 


they been 


that they would prove interesting to 
every member of the party, except 
possibly himself. 

McVeaigh finally admitted that he 
had suffered 


+. 


considerable hardsbip 
of 


some of ** the boys,” but inasmuch as 


once on a time” at the hands 
they had long since made the amende 


honorable, he thought he ought to be 
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excused from exposing them and hu- 
miliating himself. And, besides, he 
feared that if the story got abroad, 
some indiscreet brother would event- 
ually blazon it in cold type—a dis- 
aster which he devoutly wished to 
avoid. 

The unanimously decided 
that his point was not ‘* well taken,” 
and therefore, after 


party 
several urgent 
appeals and much coaxing, he finally 
consented to ** make a hero and mar- 
tyr” of himself rather than have it 
said that he was ‘*a disobliging fel- 
low.” He thereupon lighted a fresh 
weed (the gift of Mr. Callington), 
crossed his legs with mechanical pre- 
cision, pulled his hat over his eyes 
with marked indifference, and began 
the story of “A Journalist’s Expe- 


rience in Jail” with marked solem- 
nity. 

‘*To begin with, I confess myself 
a failure as a_ story-teller. 


tried it orally 


I have 
and in type, and I am 
as certain as I am of my existence 


that I shall never succeed in making 
For 
many other reasons which might be 
given if necessary, I had faithfully 
agreed with myself never 
guilty of the high crime 


myself interesting. this, and 


again to be 
aud’ misde- 
meanor of inflicting a harrowing tale 
upon unoffending readers or a party 
of innocent people. 

‘Gentlemen, I yield to your gen- 
erous and unanimous invitation with 
many misgivings. Like the post pran- 
dial speech-maker, who makes life 
burdensome for an hour, ‘I am un- 
Permit me to say, how- 
ever, that when I shall have reached 


prepared.’ 


the denouement, my happiness will be 
enhanced by your assurance that you 
have been highly edified, and a vote 
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of thanks. Gentlemen, I beg of you 
to keep in mind that in addressing 
you on this painful, I may say inau- 
spicious, occasion, I make a fool of 
You are 
earnestly requested to bear in mind 


myself by special request. 


that the story is not only true but 
painfully melancholy, and therefore 
refrain from interruptions, applause, 
hisses, and laughter.” 

To all of which the party agreed. 

**Tt happened,” Mc- 
Veaigh, ‘tat a a distin- 
guished party of gentlemen was trav- 
elling in New England, and was ‘all 
the with the people. I was 
ordered by the managing editor of 
the paper on which I was then em- 
ployed to report at an inland city on 
a certain day and at a certain hour, 


continued 
time when 


rage’ 


for the purpose of wiring specials 
concerning the reception and enter- 
tainment incidental to the celebration. 
You may be sure that I put in an ap- 
pearance promptly at the place indi- 
cated, and was anxious to meet the 
great expectations of my employ- 
ers. 

‘**You will now permit me to re- 
mark that I very soon discovered that 
my knowledge of the habits, customs, 
and manners of the interior members 
of the profession was decidedly lim- 
ited, and that I bad not come among 
them at the proper time to improve 
upon it. The 


‘The boys’ were engaged in report- 


reason was obvious. 
ing the tour of greatness for their 
own papers, and, as the saying goes, 
were turning an honest penny by 
sending special despatches to the met- 
ropolitan journals. Under these cir- 


cumstances they very naturally looked 
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[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 





upon poor me as an interloper; as 
a non-resident ; a man who could not 
exhibit a tax-bill with the receipt of 
the collector of their borough upon 
it, or something of that sort, who had 
no moral or legal right on their terri- 
tory. They were therefore cold, dis- 
formal, They 


were not disposed to give away any 


tant, and reserved. 


facts or particulars; neither were 
they inclined to mention the names 
of any of the prominent local person- 
ages who figured conspicuously in the 
events which were transpiring. 
‘Gentlemen, I took in the situation 
without being prompted, and made 
up my mind intuitively that unless I 
kept my wits about me I should get 
into You 


that I had a presentiment. 


serious trouble. observe 

** The first annoyance I experienced 
came from an unexpected source— 
the police department. Everywhere 
I went [ found an officious guardian 
of the peace and dignity of the state 
at my elbow, and at every place 
where I sought admission to public 
assemblage, hall, or hotel, this man in 
uniform remarked, * No 


young man.’ 


admission, 


**His attention grew monotonous, 
and I got terribly out of patience 
with him. In fact, he 
till I could have done something des- 
perate. 


worried me 


However, € controlled my 
feelings, and, unless I am greatly 
mistaken, was as mild and polite as 
a boarding-school Miss. I to 
him,— 


said 


** + My dear sir, your intrusion upon 
me is unwarrantable. I am not, 


you evidently suppose, a pickpocket. 


as 


Tama member of the press party.’ 
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YORK, from PIxx i 26,"Nowrm fava, ot of Marra at 5.30 P. M., in Summer: 4.90 P.M.,in Winter. SUNDA 
NIGHT LINZ (Summer o Maray 6 at 7.00 P.M. Leave Naw Youx at 6.90 P.M. 
ANNEX OORNBOSTON ore AND FROM BROOKLYN AND JERSEY CITY, 


ONLY 49 MILES OF i. van Wasringuovss AUToMATiO Saaxy amo Mizam PLatrous. NO NIGHT CHANGBS 
Bika CLOVE assem UGE S Gee © Baw Yous: 3: wr AAMD ELC om Mamapee OL” = =O Boares 






25 CENTS. 
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* DISCOVER 


<>< 


nN 


a 


ATEGTITL LLY T977 


«SURE TO C 


BUNIONS, CoRNS, 
AND SorT) | 


LOUSES & 
CALL UUOLDS, ce 


The Cosmopolitan 


The handsomest, most entertaining, low price, 
illustrated family magazine in the world. 
(82.50 per year, with a $225 premium 
free.) Sixty-four beautifully printed pages in 
each number, filled with short stories, sketches, 
travels, adventures, bright and brief scientific 
and literary articles, by distinguished American 
and forei n writers, suc h as Julian Hawthorne, 
Harriet Prescott Spofford, Ge rge Pa 

athrop, Louise Chandler Moulton, 
donald Oxlev, Ella Wheeler Wilcox 
Boyesen, Catherine Owen, Rev 
Newton, Alphonse Daudet, Paul Heyse 
Tolstoi, Th. Dost. pivsky, William Westal 
many others. Also entertaini ng st VENILE 
and invaluable HOUSEHOL D departments. 
One or more illustrated articles and several full- 
page engravings in every number. 


A Shannon Letter and 

Bill File or aShannon 

Sheet-Music Binder 

Free to every 
Subscriber. 

These premiums se.. 
everywhere for $2.25 
each. The File is the most 
perfect device ever invent- 
ed for the preservation and 
classification (alphabetic- 
ally and according to date) 
of all letters, bills, etc. 
Any paper can be referred 
to, taken out and put back 
without disturbing the 
others. With the Binder 
one can insert or take out 
-_ piece of music without 

3 disturbing any other sheet. 
Get SAMPLE. COPY at NEWS STANDor 
send 20 Cents to publishers. 


AGENTS WANTED. BIG COMMISSIONS PAID. 
Schlicht & Field Co., Rochester, N.Y. 


<ED* ‘AT* or eahl 


Ghisn 
W ARTS, 


Tell the?Truth! 


Cure ¥ your 


CORNS AND BUNIONS. 


erfect Satisfaction or Money 
Refunded! 


Ask your druggist for 


ALDRICHV’S 


SCORN KILLEK 
AND SHELLER, 
Or send 25 Cents to 
DON H. ALDRICh, 


PHARMACIST, 


CONCORD, - 


*| GSN Ok diWs* 


N. Hl. 


Handsome Calendars for 1887. Send stamps 
for one. 








The Postage Stamp Catalogue, 


Describing every postage stamp ever issued by any 
government and prices for most, clean or cancelled. 
ILLUSTRATED, PRICE 25 CENTS. 

Iiy mail post paid. 

The SCOTT STAMP AND COIN CO., Limited. 
721 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 
Mention this Magazine. 


PATENTS 


MUNN & CO., of the ScTENTIFIC AMERICAN, con- 
tinu sto act as Solicitors for Pater its, Caveats, Trade 
Marks, Copyrights, for the United States, Canada, 
England, France, Ge rmany,etc. Hand Book about 
Patents sent free. Thirty-seven years’ experience. 

Patents obtained throuzh MUNN & CO. are noticed 
In the SclrENTIFIC AMERICAN, the largest. best, and 
most widely circulated scientific paper. $3.20a year. 
Weekly. Splendid engravings and _ interesting in- 
formation. Specimen copy of phe Scientific Amere 
fcan sent free. Address MUNN & CO., SCLIFNTIFIC 
AMERICAN Office, 261 Broadway, New York. 











Scott’s “The Lay of the Last Minstrel.” 


An entirely new edition of this famous and popular poem, from new plates, with nearly 100 new illus- 
trations by leading American artists. Elegantly and appropriately bound, with full gilt edges. In box. 
Cloth, $6.00; pudded-calf, tree-calf, or antique morocco, $10.00; a few copies in crushed levant, with silk 
linings, $25.00. 


«One of the most beantiful books of this season, or of any other.”— Detroit Tribune. 

“The gem of holiday books.” — Examiner. 

“Of course, this is a beautiful book. The poem and the illustrations are in colieiuahery one. . 
—Boston Post. 


UNIFORM WITH THE ABOVE IN STYLE AND PRICE: 
The Choicest Edition of the Five Great Modern Poems. 
COPIOUSLY ILLUSTRATED AFTER DRAWINGS BY DISTINGUISHED ARTISTS. 


CHILDE HAROLD.—Byron’s masterpiece. With noble illustrations of the scenery of the Rhine, 
Greece, Italy, etc. 


THE PRINCESS.—The most famous poem of LORD TENNYSON. With 120 illustrations. 

MARMION.—Wild Scottish beauty. Never had a poem of stately and immortal beauty a more fitting 
setting.—Chicago Inter-Ocean. 

THE LADY OF THE LAKE.—A superb fine-art edition, with 120 illustrations. The choicest edition 
of Scott’s wonderful poem of Scottish chivalry. 

LUCILE.—By OWEN MEREDITH. With 160 illustrations. The high Pyrenees, the golden valleys of 
the Rhineland, and the battle-swept heights of the Crimea. 


MRS. BROWNING’S SONNETS FROM THE | RANKELL’S REMAINS. 


PORTUGUESE. A Novel of Modern America. By BARRETT 
WENDELL. $1.00. 
Illustrated by LUDv1IG SANDGE IpsEN. Oblong 
a bound, gilt top, $15. In tree A MURAMASA BLADE. 
» $39. 
“Not only the great book of Ticknor & Co., but A story of Feudalism in Old Japan. By Louis 
the great book of the year.”— Cleveland Herald WERTHEIMBER. 8vo. Beautifully illustrated 
so : by Japanese artists. $3.00. In red Kioto silk 
A series of designs, the equals of which as a mere . ry 
“ brocade, $5.00. 
poner veer ro decoration aud invention, apart from 
eir significance in illustrating the immortal verse —— _ 
of Mrs. Browning, have never been issued in AGNES SURRIAGE. 
America. A Novel of Colonial Massachusetts. By Ep- 
WIN LASSETTER BYNNER. $1.50. 
PERSIA AND THE PERSIANS. 


By Hon. S. G. W. BENJAMIN, late U. S. Minis- | THE PETERKIN PAPERS. 


ter to Persia. 8vo. With portrait and many sy Lucretia P. Hace. A new edition. Illus- 
illustrations. Beautifully bound, $5.00. In trated. $1.50. 
half-calf, $9.00. The unfortunate Mrs. Peterkin, who put salt in 
His rare skill as a landscape painter gives many her coffee, and the benignant lady from Philadel- 
choice pictures of the great Asiatic realm, with its | phia, and the sapient Solomon Johu, and Agamem- 
stores of poetry and legend, its strange castoms, | non, and Elizabeth Eliza, and the two little boys 
and its romantic scenery and architecture. with rubber boots, have become familiar characters 
in thousands of happy households. These irresist- 
RECOLLECTIONS OF EMINENT MEN. ibly and demurely funny stories have become a 


classic in all libraries. 
(Sumner, Agassiz, Motley, Choate). By Epw1n 
PERCY WHIPPLE. Crown 3vo, with steel por- DAVY AND THE GOBLIN. 
trait of and memorial address by C. A. Bartol, . _ oO 
D.D. $1.50. $y CHARLES E. CARRYL. 4to. Quaintly il- 
lustrated. $1.50. 
CONFESSIONS AND CRITICISMS A perfectly charming story. There are bits o- 
ae ae delicious play upon words, such as “ The Butterf 
Essays and Reminiscences, by JULIAN Haw- scotchmen,” the * Giant Badorful,” ete. There are 
THORNE, $1.25. glimpses of the Arabian Nights, of Robinson Cru- 
soe, of pirates, and of strange people and beasts, all 
SELF-CONSCIOUSNESS OF NOTED PERSONS treated in such a fresh and bewitching way as to 
““* | make “ Davy and the Goblin” a mine of delight to 


By Hon. Justin 8. MORRILL. $1.50. Half- every intelligent child fortunate enough to open its 
calf, $3.00. pages. 


For sale by booksellers, or will be sent post-paid, on receipt of price by the publishers, 


TICKNOR & CO., Boston. 





FITCH’S CHILBLAIN LOTION 


IS A SURE CURE FOR CHILBLAINS. 


EASTMAN’S VEGETABLE COUGH BALSAM 


Is an article of merit. Try it, and you will never be without it. 


Dr. Call’s Bengal Liniment 


Cures Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Toothache, Lame Back, and all aches and pains. 


Dy. Shonyo'’s German Bitters 


Are the Great Kidney and Liver Regulator. 


FITCH’S BEEF, IRON, AND WINE, 


A NUTRITIVE TONIC. 


PREPARED BY A. PERLEY FITCH, 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DRUGGIST, 


CONCORD, N. H. 


FURS! RURS! 


We are now prepared to exhibit a fine selection of the 


Latest po PTYLES 
PUR-LINED AND SEALSAIN GARMENTS, 


These garments were selected by Mr. Kakas while in Paris 
the past summer, and are sure to please our friends and cus- 
tomers who may desire new styles of fur garments. We shall 
also show a large assortment of our own styles in sealskin 


MANTLES, JACKETS, AND SACKS. 


EDWARD KAKAS & SONS, 
404 Washington St., Boston. 





The Very Best Article at the Very Lowest Price. 


RENEWABLE TERM LIFE INSURANCE 


OFFERED ONLY BY THE 


PROVIDENT SAVINGS 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


BRYANT BUILDING, 


NASSAU AND LIBERTY STREETS, NEW YORK. 


SHEPPARD HOMANS, President and Actuary. 
WILLIAM E. STEVENS, Secretary. 


Assets $229 to each $IOO of Liability. 


The safest, fairest, and least expensive Life 
Insurance contract available. 


SEND FOR PROSPECTUS OR CALL IN PERSON. 


Good Agents Wanted. 





GEA PEATING APPARATUS, 














MADE BY 


MOBBS, GORDON, & CO., 


CONCORD, N.f1. 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS. 





LEE AND SHEPARD’S+HOLIDAY BOOKS, 


NATURE’S HALLELUJAH. 


From original designs by Irene E. Jerome, author and artist of 
“* One Year's Sketch Book,” “ The Message of the Bluebird,” etc. 
Presented in a series of nearly fifty full-page illustrations (9% x 14 
inches) engraved on wood by GeorGe T. ANDREW. Eleg: eeanly bound 
in gold cloth, full gilt. gik ‘edges, $6; Turkey 1 . $12; tree- 
call, $12; Spanish calf, $12 
The enthusiastic young artist not only shows improvement in every 
page of her new book, but has succeeded in produ ing novel pictures 


MOTOR’ 


of great beauty and variety from fresh points of observatic mn, makinga § 


twin volume that is in no wise an imitation. 


ONE YEAR’S SKETCH BOOK. 


Comprising 46 full-page pictures, 9% x 14 inches, engraved on w 
y ANDRE 


n same styles and prices as ‘‘ Nature's Hallelujah.” 


PLASTIC SKETCHES 

fl G and J. F. Low, 

famot tile irtists, 

ng a series of designs 

ing 47 original das- 

hato-gravures, 10 

by 12 inches, in satin port- 
folio. Price $7.5: 


DORA. 
By ALFRED TENNYSON. 
trations, by W. L. 
2, from sketches 
e in Eagland express- 
ly for this. work, com- 
rising charming bits of 
landscape and 
engraved on 


relfef 


‘uglish 
rural life, 
wood by ANDREW. 
form in style with 
an! Shepard’s Jllastrated 
Series. of Fav rite Hymns, 
Ballads, and Poems. 





Lee and Shepard's 
MMustrated Souvenirs. 


HYMNS, BAL- 
LADS, POEMS, 
AND SONGS 


In novel and attractiv: 
styles, 
teen favorites: 

Abide with Me. 
The Breaking Waves 

Dashed High. 

Come into the Garden, 

Maud. 

Curfew must not Ring 

To-Night. 

From Greenland’s Icy 

Mountains. 

Home. Sweet Home. 
it was the Calm and 

Silent Night. 

My Faith Looks Up to 

Thee. 

The Mountain Anthem. 

(The Beatitudes.) 
Nearer, my Gad, to Thee. 
Oh, why should the Spirit 

of Mortal be Proud? 
Our Father in Heaven. 
Ring Out, Wild Bells! 
Rock of Ages. 


comprising SixX- 


That Glorious Song of Old. 


i} 
{ The Lord is my Shepherd. 
| IMPERIAL 


| AY cnessnes of THE 
Pibepin | cents; 
‘MESSAGE OF THE BLUEBIRD. 


Royat Pius, 


Souvenir, by Irene E. 
“One Year's Sketch 
etc, 


and gold, $2. 


Book,” 


* vest-pocket " 
tions. 


ROCK OF AGES. 








ANTIQUE, 50 Cents: 


‘Totp To Me To Tett To OrTHers. 


Petite ALLIGATOR, 75 


$2.50; EmBroiperep Sik, $3. 


An Illustrated 


Je ROME, author and designer of 


vature’s Hallelujah,” 


New Holiday Edition, in dainty binding. Cloth 


|THE GOLDEN MINIATURES. 


A series of six favorite Hymns and Poems, reduced to 
size, but with all the original illustra- 
Cloth, gilt, socents each; French morocco, $1 
each; calf, flexible, gilt, $2 each. Comprising, — 


CURFEW MUST NOT RING TO-NIGHT. 

HOME, SWEET HOME, 
ABIDE WITH ME. 3 NEARER, MY GOD, TO THEE. 
MY FAITH LOOKS UP TO THEE. 








See St. Nicnotas for November for our New Fuveniles. 
application. 


GOLDEN MINIATURES. | 


Our new Catalogues and Illustrated Circulars mailed f 
Sold by all booksellers, and sent by mail on receipt of the price by 


LEE AND SHEPARD, Publishers, 


Bost 








ae 5 , 
Feithin 
dp to TF 


Tey 


HATURES. ] 
5 mailed fi 


rs, Bost 








